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Art. I.—THE WRITTEN WORD AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


[An Address delivered before the Ministerial Conference in Bedford Street 
Chapel, May 28, 1856. By Rev. OLiver STEarRNs.] 


Ir is an interesting thought, which has a direct bearing 
on our duties and studies, as Christian ministers, that 
there is a continued reciprocal influence of the Written 
Word and the Christian Consciousness. The interpreta- 
tion of the written word is variable. It depends in part 
on grammar and lexicon; and the mind may be imper- 
fectly trained or furnished; therefore the intellectual 
perception is not infallible. It depends more on the 
moral affinity and spiritual position of the interpreter ; 
therefore the spiritual perception is not infallible. Thus 
the interpretation of the written word must be modified 
by the student’s growth in information and in the spirit- 
ual life. Interpretation deduces doctrine or opinion from 
the sacred history; faith puts it to practical test in life 
and the world; experiment shows wherein is its power 
or its defect, its truth or its error, and leads to a re-inter- 
pretation of the letter, and a remoulding by thought, in 
new forms, of the subject-matter of faith. There is no 
termination to this process but with the cessation of 
mental and moral activity. 
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What occurs to the individual student and believer 
may be represented, for the purposes of the scholar, as’ 
taking place in the experience of the Christian body in 
the ages and realms of Christendom, regarded as one 
student mind and one believing heart; only in the case 
of the general Christian mind we must give more prom- 
inence to history, both secular and Christian, as an ele- 
ment of the experimental test. Providence has never 
deserted the Christian brain and heart. In despite of 
their most erratic working, God has, through their opera- 
tion, been leading the advanced portion of humanity to 
more just apprehensions of his character and will. ‘The 
divine instruction of the human family did not close with 
‘Christ’s last earthly words, nor when the lips of Apostles 
were stilled in.death, or the last Evangelist laid down his 
pen. The Spirit, which dwelt in Jesus and spoke by him 
as Christ, has been always with the Church, teaching it 
out of his words. Providence teaches it by events. ‘The 
Truth comes to it through the thought and experience 
of disciples of every generation. ‘Thus life reacts through 
thought upon the interpretation of the sacred history, and 
occasions a remoulding of doctrine. Doctrine modified 
returns to the crucial test of lives and minds ever new. 
Through all, God is with the Christian mind, never leav- 
ing it for a generation, never for a thought. And there 
is no termination to this process of divine instruction, 
save with the life of Christianity upon the earth, that is, 
with the earthly life of the human race; perhaps it may 
be said, no termination save with the life of God in im- 
mortal souls. , 

It is this reciprocal action of the interpretation of the 
written word and what, for the want of any better sin- 
gle term, I shall call the Christian consciousness, which I 
propose to illustrate. I hope, also, to indicate, inciden- 
tally, some bearings of the fact on the questions and 
duties which engage us. And we find illustration of 
the fact within the first quarter of a century after the 
crucifixion. Nay, such illustration forces itself upon us 
at the very time of the crucifixion, resurrection, and as- 
cension, before the word by the Messiah was written. 
The mighty efflux of God’s power through these events, 
fused, in part, the hard Jewish mind of the eleven and 
their sympathizers, and left their faith free to run into 
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somewhat modified forms. Scarcely had the grave- 
clothes fallen from the risen Saviour, when the Com- 
forter began to come; and if he had not ascended, the 
Apostles would not have preached Jesus risen, the Christ 
to come again from heaven. They preached this, with 
some misconception, but in it a truth which electrified 
the world, and whose reverberation we feel in the spirit- 
ual atmosphere of this morning. We may question and 
cavil about the outward circumstances of those events; 
but it was precisely through the outward that the divine 
power acted on the consciousness of those chosen wit- 
nesses, and began to clear away the mist of pre-judgment 
from their apprehension of the words of Jesus. And the 
record of their changed thought and feeling is bound up, 
not in one narrative merely, but by the philosophical re- 
lation of effect to cause, with the record of the resurrec- 
tion and ascension,—a relation which no criticism of 
man can unfix, any more than the guesses of a child can 
loosen the similar connection between the fossil forms 
dug from the bowels of the earth, and the life which 
breathed on its surface at the period indicated by the 
disinterred strata. In each case God has made a con- 
nection which man may not put asunder. 

No sooner had the re-illumined faith of the Apostles, 
put forth in preaching the restitution of all things, begun 
to show its legitimate effect, and the energy of the Spirit 
going forth in so much of the truth as it comprehended, 
than the watchful Providence disclosed the obstacle 
which, in the form of erroneous interpretation, lay in 
the path of its triumph. This disclosure was made in 
phenomena which threatened the utter disruption of the 
newly formed body. The question arose whether the 
new dispensation should be continued within Judaism by 
the conquest of Judaism slightly modified over the world, 
or whether the peculiarity should be abolished to give 
free course to a spiritual faith. It was a vital question. 
How it could be one at all,-may surprise us now; yet 
less than it would if Christian sects, even at our ad- 
vanced period, had ceased from Judaizing. ‘The Master, 
indeed, had spoken of his coming to fulfil the Law. Not 
a tittle of it should fail of accomplishment. He told his 
disciples to do what was taught by the scribes, but to 
do it better. Yet he sometimes seemed to correct Moses 
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himself. He declared himself greater than the temple. 
And in one act, construed by the by-standers into evi- 
dence that he was eaten up by zeal for the temple, a quick 
sympathy with him who spoke to the Samaritan woman 
of worship to be offered, not on Gerizim or Moriah, but 
wherever man might be, will see that he intimated, that 
it was time for the cumbersome ritual, which mixed 
traffic with worship, to cease,—to yield to the sub- 
lime emotion which might be felt by the pilgrim, of 
any nation, as he entered that solemn temple, with its 
vast untenanted spaces, and which, however awakened 
and wherever ascending, was the soul’s true holocaust to 
the Divine Majesty. But the Twelve could not see the 
significance of some of the greatest actions of their Mas- 
ter. They kept the ritua'. The foreign element, how- 
ever, in the Church, increased by the pentecostal conver- 
sion, was ripe for a new rendering of the Messiah’s word. 
The Hellenist Stephen fell a martyr to a wider vision of 
Christian truth, his face as the face of an angel irradiated 
with the foreshining of that glory of the crucified Lord 
which was already gleaming over the partition-walls of 
Zion upon the mind of the world beyond. Holding the 
clothes of those who stoned the first martyr, was that 
fiery youth of gigantic energy, destined to be the Holy 
Spirit’s special instrument in this emancipation, more 
deeply touched than men knew by what he heard and 
saw, kicking already against the pricks, and ripening 
for those events in which Christ called him to be his 
missionary to the Gentiles; who in fulfilling this mis- 
sion took a position by himself, waged the battle of 
controversy for freedom, and in the heat of his contest 
pressed the Gospel into those forms of truth which have 
held fast the human mind, yet announced, under the 
terms grace and faith in opposition to law and works, 
with such an excess of strength as gave rise afterward 
to Antinomian perils, and has ever called for careful 
explanation, if we may not say qualification. The uni- 
versality and freedom of the Gospel are now grown into 
the consciousness of Christendom. But it required bit- 
ter conflict, martyrdom, miracle, and vision, to get this 
truth into its place in the consciousness of the infant 
Church. Before the tough shell of Judaism would crack 
and open for the expansion of the Christian germ, and 
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the striking down of the Christian root, the Divine 
Power which had aggregated its particles in a living 
organism must strike upon it, with the hammer of its 
omnipotence, rending blows which seemed likely to kill 
the latent life itself. 

These movements in the Christian Church, modifying 
the interpretation given to Jesus’s words and actions, 
took place chiefly before the transactions of his ministry 
were published in the written forms in which they have 
come down to us. Scarcely had the generation of 
apostolic men passed from the stage, when speculation 
busied itself with the nature of Christ. Men asked 
earnestly what Christ is, and what his relation to God; 
for on this depended what he could be to them, and what 
he came to do for the world. This question reached its 
crisis in the Arian controversy. And there is no more 
striking illustration, in all ecclesiastical history, of the 
power of Christianity, than that in the early part of the 
fourth century it had taken so rank hold, as we find, of 
the interest not only of scholars, but of the laity. ‘The 
question concerning the nature of Christ has never been, 
and can never be, an indifferent one to the Church. 
Within certain limits it is a vital one. It relates to the 
objective matter of that faith which is to work in the 
soul by our love of its object, and which must hold a 
certain objective truth in order to be the channel of a di- 
vine life to the human spirit. I think Neander has not 
overstated the importance of the Arian controversy ; 
although probably none of us would apprehend the 
bearing of it precisely as he did. The written word 
contained expressions of Christ concerning himself, and 
of Evangelists and Apostles concerning him, some of 
which represented him unequivocally as man, and oth- 
ers seemed almost or quite to place him upon the throne 
of the universe. What statement shall reconcile them ? 
What is the Being who is the subject of them? Doubt- 
less the Fathers, like their theological successors, under- 
took to do more than the human mind is equal to ac- 
complishing. Still, the question is not nugatory. Arius 
asserted that the whole Christ was created before other 
created beings, yet in time; Athanasius asserted that 
Christ was not a created being, but eternal, his essence 
derived from the Father, but not in time. Both held 
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and stated their views somewhat inconsistently. Arius 
probably apprehended with his faith more truth than his 
dogma held. Athanasius brought into his dogma, with 
essential truth, error which corrupted the simplicity of 
Christ. * Arius was right in guarding pure monotheism. 
Rightly he insisted on the subordination of the person 
Christ to the person God. Physiologically and scriptu- 
rally it is an objection to Arius that he puts a pre-exist- 
ing spirit, not of the genus man, into a human body. 
Now the human body implies man. Spiritually and 
scripturally it is an objection to Arius, that he brings not 
the uncreated, the eternal, the creative, directly into the 
person Christ, except you suppose the uncreated to abide 
permanently in this created spirit embodied in flesh,—a 
supposition which supersedes: his peculiar dogma; for 
the uncreated may just as well be immanent in a man. 
Athanasius was right in guarding the divinity of Christ 
(not the personal deity of Christ). He rightly insisted 
on the eternal essence communicating itself to, and im- 
manent in, the man Christ Jesus, constituting him the 
Son of God. It is an objection to Athanasius meta- 
physically and scripturally, that he represents this com- 
munication from the Father to the Son to be eternal; 
whereas it took place, as all communication must take 
place, in time. He makes eternal the constitution of the 
Son, whereas it is only something essential to it which 
is eternal. He virtually makes Christ eternal, whereas 
man belongs to Christ, as Athanasius himself rightly in- 
sists, and man is not eternal. Christ is the proper name 
of the being after the Mediator was constituted. I un- 
derstand the late Professor Moses Stuart to have re- 
regarded the term Christ as strictly a proper name of the 
Mediator, and applicable only as a figure to anything 
pre-existing. Here was the error of Athanasius and 
others, that, in accordance with the philosophy of his 
age, which personified emanations from God, he con- 
ceived of the Uncreated which entered into the Mediator 
as a person, and yet distinct from the Father. Hence 
two persons, not merely a twofold nature, but two con- 
sciousnesses in one being. Yet Athanasius. held to the 
sudordination of Christ, which leads Stuart, I think, to 
undervalue the difference of the Athanasian and Arian 
positions. 
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Athanasius seized a great truth, and the Holy Spirit, 
through his instrumentality, fixed it in the consciousness 
of the best part of Christendom, that there is in Christ 
an inlay of the divine essence, the eternal, the creative. 
How it is applicable to the written word is obvious. I 
will remark upon but one text: “ Before Abraham was, I 
am.” With great deference to the scholars who inter- 
pret it of pre-existence in time, I cannot take it as an 
equivalent to “ I was,” “I existed,” “I lived.” So far 
as regards the usus loquendi of John’s Gospel, Mr. Nor- 
ton’s rendering appears to be sustained: “ I am he,” “I 
am the Messiah.” Yet it does not correspond with the 
whole enunciation of Jesus, which carries my mind back 
to the “I am” of the Old Testament. At the same 
time, I cannot take it to assert personal and absolute 
self-existence ; for this is barred by the counter-enuncia- 
tion, “ My Father is greater than I,” and would make 
Christ God, not according to an eternal generation, but 
in exclusion of all generation, absolutely, God. It stands 
to me, therefore, as a mystical assertion, by a figurative 
use of the personal pronoun, putting the whole for a 
part, of a consciousness peculiar, and stamping the rec- 
ords of its utterances as authentic, —a consciousness 
modified by the Uncreated and Eternal dwelling in him 
in a mode which the forms of no logic can evolve to the 
understanding. ‘There was in him an inlay of the divine 
essence out of which came the whole action which made 
him an expression of God. That which causes wheat 
to grow for our sustenance, instantaneously in Christ 
created bread for the multitudes. That which created 
the soul of Lazarus at his birth, brought him back from 
death a living man. This somewhat truly divine, com- 
municating itself to and dwelling in the person Christ, 
Athanasius’s position preserved. ‘The symbols which 
have held his doctrine have been the waves of time to 
bear over the sea of thought a precious waif of truth to 
seekers of it on the shore of the Infinite. ‘To that truth 
the Christian consciousness has responded, and will 
respond. Why, then, has his dogma repelled men? 
For it has produced reaction in opposite directions. 
Stuart flies from it one way. Norton flies from it an- 
other way. Because his dogma was inconsistent in 
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ried out to its logical consequences in the Westminster 
Confession, and because it holds that to which neither 
Scripture nor Christian consciousness answers. It at- 
tempts to hold subordination together with existence 
from eternity. It holds subordination together with per- 
fectly distinct and separate personality; and Stuart 
demands unity of numerical essence. As perfected by 
his successors, it holds three eternal persons; which 
Norton justly calls Tritheism. While Dr. Whately, 
Dr. Bushnell, and Stuart, and a host of others, modify 
or object to the word person. And so men are sent 
to their Bibles and their common sense again. 

In the early part of the fifth century arose the con- 
troversy respecting human nature and its need, which 
has left as decisive influences on Christian thought as 
that just noticed. It is a fundamental question. On its 
decision depends our judgment concerning what the 
Gospel is to do for man, and what men are to seek in 
Christ. Other questions respecting free-will, predesti- 
nation, and irresistible grace, were connected with the 
discussion, and with the systems matured ; but at the 
bottom of all lay this one respecting human nature and 
its need. The champions were Augustine and Pelagius ; 
the one asserting the total corruption of man by Adam’s 
sin, and the other an uncorrupted human nature. These 
were their main positions, although some expressions 
are to be found in each not consistent with his distine- 
tive doctrine. Pelagius was right in not allowing man’s 
freedom to be compromised. He was right in resisting 
the imputation of Adam’s transgression to all the human 
race,—a dogma weakening the sense of personal guilt. 
Augustine was right in asserting the need in human 
nature of a corrective influence, and not merely a devel- 
oping power, in Christ. He was right in maintaining 
a generic and organic character of moral disorder, as tend- 
ing to seize and use for itself, in part, the organism of 
human nature, and to become a germ of wrong develop- 
ment. Augustine held the essential truth which the 
common sense of the world recognizes, and which Chris- 
tian experience is sure sooner or later to demand. Pela- 
gius failed to emphasize, if he did not wholly reject, this 
essential truth, which is both cause and effect of a con- 
scious deep need of Christ. Augustine’s opinion is often 
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said to be traceable to his personal history, — to his 
strong passions, and great struggle with them in his con- 
version, as well as to the tendency of his age to exagger- 
ate the supernatural. His spiritual experience was not 
a normal one, it is said. Now no man’s Christian ex- 
perience is exactly the measure of another’s. But does 
not God make use of peculiar persons and of peculiar 
ages to bring forth into human consciousness particular 
truths? And was it Augustine’s intellectual force alone 
which infixed his dogma in Christian belief? Intellect 
alone cannot permanently reconcile masses of earnest 
men to sheer falsities. God is mightier than godlike 
intellect. The truth held in his dogma has given it a 
firm grasp in Christian belief, in spite of extreme error 
incorporated with it. But that error, shocking the com- 
mon sense of the world and the Christian consciousness 
of multitudes, has produced reaction, and resulted in 
modifying the interpretation of the written word. Au- 
gustine, like so many theorists, and some in the opposite 
direction, did not keep close enough to objective facts, 
but mixed with them egregious assumptions to account 
for what the human mind is incompetent to explain. 
Truths and facts are forced upon us by nature and 
Scripture, which we can apprehend for practical pur- 
poses, but of which we cannot unfold the logical rela- 
tions to the whole of being. 

Human nature, and not merely human life, needs the 
corrective influence of Christ. ‘The origin of sin goes 
back of the will into the complex nature, by which man 
is at once body and soul. Volition makes personal 
guilt; but sin comes out of nature. The original ele- 
ments of human nature are good. These elements are 
unchanged in all generations. Here we protest against 
the error of Augustine, continued to our time, and re- 
cently brought out afresh in some very able and inter- 
esting lectures* by the Professor of History at Andover, 
that, in consequence of Adam’s sin, the germ of good is 
crowded out and displaced by a germ of evil, so that the 
divine germ must be literally replaced in order to any 
development of good. Man’s nature never becomes 


* Lectures upon the Philosophy of History, by William G. T. Shedd, 
Lecture II. 
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ried out to its logical consequences in the Westminster 
Confession, and because it holds that to which neither 
Scripture nor Christian consciousness answers. It at- 
tempts to hold subordination together with existence 
from eternity. It holds subordination together with per- 
fectly distinct and separate personality; and Stuart 
demands unity of numerical essence. As perfected by 
his successors, it holds three eternal persons; which 
Norton justly calls Tritheism. While Dr. Whately, 
Dr. Bushnell, and Stuart, and a host of others, modify 
or object to the word person. And so men are sent 
to their Bibles and their common sense again. 

In the early part of the fifth century arose the con- 
troversy respecting human nature and its need, which 
has left as decisive influences on Christian thought as 
that just noticed. It is a fundamental question. On its 
decision depends our judgment concerning what the 
Gospel is to do for man, and what men are to seek in 
Christ. Other questions respecting free-will, predesti- 
nation, and irresistible grace, were connected with the 
discussion, and with the systems matured ; but at the 
bottom of all lay this one respecting human nature and 
its need. The champions were Augustine and Pelagius ; 
the one asserting the total corruption of man by Adam’s 
sin, and the other an uncorrupted human nature. ‘These 
were their main positions, although some expressions 
are to be found in each not consistent with his distine- 
tive doctrine. Pelagius was right in not allowing man’s 
freedom to be compromised. He was right in resistin 
the imputation of Adam’s transgression to all the human 
race,—a dogma weakening the sense of personal guilt. 
Augustine was right in asserting the need in human 
nature of a corrective influence, and not merely a devel- 
oping power, in Christ. He was right in maintaining 
a generic and organic character of moral disorder, as tend- 
ing to seize and use for itself, in part, the organism of 
human nature, and to become a germ of wrong develop- 
ment. Augustine held the essential truth which the 
common sense of the world recognizes, and which Chris- 
tian experience is sure sooner or later to demand. Pela- 
gius failed to emphasize, if he did not wholly reject, this 
essential truth, which is both cause and effect of a con- 
scious deep need of Christ. Augustine’s opinion is often 
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said to be traceable to his personal history, — to his 
strong passions, and great struggle with them in his con- 
version, as well as to the tendency of his age to exagger- 
ate the supernatural. His spiritual experience was not 
a normal one, it is said. Now no man’s Christian ex- 
perience is exactly the measure of another’s. But does 
not God make use of peculiar persons and of peculiar 
ages to bring forth into human consciousness particular 
truths? And was it Augustine’s intellectual force alone 
which infixed his dogma in Christian belief? Intellect 
alone cannot permanently reconcile masses of earnest 
men to sheer falsities. God is mightier than godlike 
intellect. ‘The truth held in his dogma has given it a 
firm grasp in Christian belief, in spite of extreme error 
incorporated with it. But that error, shocking the com- 
mon sense of the world and the Christian consciousness 
of multitudes, has produced reaction, and resulted in 
modifying the interpretation of the written word. Au- 
gustine, like so many theorists, and some in the opposite 
direction, did not keep close enough to objective facts, 
but mixed with them egregious assumptions to account 
for what the human mind is incompetent to explain. 
Truths and facts are forced upon us by nature and 
Scripture, which we can apprehend for practical pur- 
poses, but of which we cannot unfold the logical rela- 
tions to the whole of being. 

Human nature, and not merely human life, needs the 
corrective influence of Christ. ‘The origin of sin goes 
back of the will into the complex nature, by which man 
is at once body and soul. Volition makes personal 
guilt; but sin comes out of nature. The original ele- 
ments of human nature are good. These elements are 
unchanged in all generations. Here we protest against 
the error of Augustine, continued to our time, and re- 
cently brought out afresh in some very able and inter- 
esting lectures* by the Professor of History at Andover, 
that, in consequence of Adam’s sin, the germ of good is 
crowded out and displaced by a germ of evil, so that the 
divine germ must be literally replaced in order to any 
development of good. Man’s nature never becomes 


* Lectures upon the Philosophy of History, by William G. T. Shedd, 
Lecture II. 
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wholly evil. If so, human society could not subsist. 
But while the original, normal human nature is good, 
while its original germs are never destroyed, the actual, 
concrete, spontaneous human nature is not perfectly 
right. Ivil becomes in it a powerful germ; and much 
of human history is the history of its development. 
Without postulating any such notion as that all pain 
and decay are a retribution for imputed sin, or are al- 
ways retribution in any sense to individuals, — that they 
are nothing but the heap of penal disaster which ages of 
sinful ancestry have rolled down upon us,— we may ad- 
mit that moral disorder becomes, in a degree, generic, 
and partly seizes and occupies the organism of man. 
All souls are created children of God. But all souls 
also proceed by generation, from ancestors in whom sin 
has reacted upon nature. The tendency of man, except 
where counteracted by the conservative and redeeming 
power of truth divinely given, is to moral deterioration. 
The tendency may be resisted in certain cases, and for 
a time. But it exists; and it may accumulate in its 
progress. 

St. Paul found, in the philosophy of his day, the con- 
ception of a double nature, of two men forming each 
composite man; and he used it to convey his apprehen- 
sion of the relation of the Gospel to the subject of its in- 
fluence. It supposes a natural man, or psychical man, 
(if we may coin a word from the Greek term used by 
Paul, which our English word “natural” does not trans- 
late,) or man as a soul in relations with nature and with 
the outward world, an animal soul with that part of the 
intelligence suited to its life, and a spiritual man in rela- 
tions with God and other spirits, and with so much of 
the intelligence as is adapted to perceive these relations. 
We may still use this conception for unfolding Chris- 
tian thought. And we must not be misled by the ap- 
parent exceptions to the tendency of the natural man to 
overlay and overmaster the spiritual. Where a power- 
ful intellectual and esthetic development has existed, as 
in Greece, it may have modified this tendency, or it may 
soften the horror of moral evil in the picture of human 
life. But intellectual life alone is not the normal life of 
man. ‘The bare knowledge of the powers and properties 
of the kingdoms of nature and mind, and of their adap- 
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tation to selfish ends, is compatible with the life of evil 
spirits. ‘The conception of Satan is that of gigantic in- 
tellect, possessed of the secrets of nature and man, but 
fallen from fidelity to God, moved by overmastering 
passion, and perverting the qualities of things and the 
powers of souls wholly to purposes opposite to the Cre- 
ator’s intent. ‘his is, indeed, the extreme. Man has 
never reached it. But where the intellectual develop- 
ment, with a certain speculative moral development, has 
been most brilliant, without supernatural aid, we see at 
once, by comparing it with Christ, how wide it has gone 
of man’s normal life; and how, as in Plato’s Republic, 
the wisest and purest, befogged in the general darkness, 
have authorized forms of life at which the most imper- 
fectly educated Christian revolts with loathing. Where 
this psychical man rules, there is death. Where the 
spiritual man rules, there is life. ‘The natural man is 
first unfolded. Nature fosters him. The law of descent 
propagates him. ‘This may be the fact which the think- 
ers who have taught native depravity, from Augustine 
to the Westminster divines, have sought to bring into 
bold relief. In doing this, they thrust into the shade the 
spiritual man, which really is just as natural. But so 
far as they mean the existing strength of this “natural” 
man of St. Paul in the human race, they stand on in- 
disputable objective fact.” It is no superficial or trifling 
evil. It is deep and deadly. And when man is con- 
vinced of it in himself, and looks up to the holiness of 
God, beckoning him to come up to it, and is surprised 
and kept down by the sin so easily besetting him, he 
must be conscious of weakness, of inability to raise him- 
self; not of inability to do anything good, but inability 





* The elder Henry Ware, a scrupulous and cautious theologian, — one who 
kept close to the facts of nature and life, who was not given to vain specula- 
tion, — admits, if I rightly understand him, the fact of hereditary tendency to 
disorder. After saying that all man’s passions, appetites, and affections are 
necessary to his perfection and happiness, he proceeds thus, in stating man’s 
liability to corruption: “Each of them also possesses a degree of strength 
beyond what was necessary to answer its own direct purposes, and thus an- 
swers the purpose of moral discipline. Besides this, disorder has been intro- 
duced, by which there is an increased tendency to further disorder. The just 
balance of the soul is thus disturbed. The restraining power is weakened, 
absolutely and relatively, by a variety of causes, — by hereditary disorders of 
the system, by infirmity of the physical constitution, by circumstances of in- 
=~ spe temptation, by bad example.” (Inquiry concerning Religion, Vol. 

. p. 196.) 
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to attain, alone, to the freedom and life he longs for. 
He wants an objective life, which through faith and love 
shall become subjective. And he has what he wants. 
His “life is hid with Christ in God.” 

The reaction of the Christian consciousness upon the 
interpretation of the written word has been very mani- 
fest in regard to the redemptive work of Christ. <A few 
remarks, on this subject, of some of our most recent po- 
lemics, fall within the path of my principal thought. The 
necessity of the Mediator’s suffering had always been 
felt and admitted; for Christian experience generates 
the sense of that necessity wherever the Gospel does its 
work. In the eleventh century, Anselm sought to de- 
monstrate the rational grounds of this necessity ; and his 
speculation has contributed much to give form to the 
modern doctrine of Atonement. According to Anselm, 
the God-man, by perfect obedience, and by under- 
going the penalty of death which he did not deserve, 
made satisfaction to the honor of God for man’s want 
of obedience, and gave the believer a claim to blessed- 
ness. Modern creeds are chiefly variations of this state- 
ment. It has been developed with consequences and ac- 
cessories which have made Faith stagger; and yet Faith 
has patiently borne the load for the sake of: the strength 
infused into her frame from the truth latent in her bur- 
den. It challenged the philosophical acumen of Butler, 
who sought analogies for it from nature and life; but, 
as seldom happened to Butler, the analogies would not 
fit the supposed truth. About twenty years since, a liv- 
ing author, in one of the most successful of a series of 
popular illustrations of Christian truth, “The Corner- 
Stone,” tried to do what Butler had essayed as a graver 
task. Many of his illustrations beautifully analogized 
Christ’s suffering for sin; but, instead of verifying the 
doctrine of substituted punishment, illustrated a view 
which, the author said, did not go far enough. The 
quick sense of justice generated by Christ himself revolts 
at the thought of a sinless being undergoing a penalty, 
that those who merited it might be exempt. That is not 
“being just, and the justifier of him who lives from 
faith.’ The sense of God’s perfection which Jesus has 
brought from the Father’s bosom may shrink from the 
statement, that, “without his death, God could not for- 
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give even the penitent and loyal.” The ground-fact, the 
first truth, of Christian consciousness is, that God must 
feel towards all spirits according to w hat they are. A 
soul penitent and loyal may still suffer from the con- 
sequences of sin; but God forgives it. It is willing to 
bear penal suffering for the sins for which Christ bore 
so much remedial suffering. But now, if, to satisfy the 
Christian consciousness on this side, we pass over to the 
statement that Christ died only to seal the divine prom- 
ise of forgiveness with his blood, the Christian con- 
sciousness has not accepted this as exhaustive of the 
sense of the eucharistic words, and, I think, never will. 
Faith misses a part of what makes its life. It misses 
something deposited in that old doctrine of Anselm, 
something which is veritably in Christ, something held 
in Anselm’s terms, “ the honor of God.” Only we must 
not conceive of it after the ideas of miscalled honor 
among men. Christian truth has ever been obliged to 
cleanse the terms which the poverty of language com- 
pels it to impress into its service. Christ’s death, instead 
of being only the proof of his sincerity, is, in connection 
with his character and life, the means of generating in 
the spiritual nature a knowledge of what the new cove- 
nant of forgiveness is, by a peculiar deepening of the 
sense of sin and of holiness. Thus it is atonement, 
strictly analogous to the atonements of the old dispen- 
sation; only in its spiritual effect it goes deeper. To 
produce this effect, it was necessary in the Divine opti- 
mism. For the deepest peace, the soul wants the inter- 
ests of holiness asserted in the very expression of God’s 
mercy. ‘The Divine optimism meets this want of the 
soul in the very method taken to bring men into the 
covenant of faith. Christ gives up his sacred life to turn 
back the tide of evil. Hanging on the cross there in the 
middle of the ages, he doth, in fact, magnify the law. 
He doth make holiness more sacred, mercy more dear, 
penitence more trustful, and loyalty more devoted. He 
bears the cost of reclamation. The worth of righteous- 
ness is asserted to the conscience, as well as mercy to 
the heart. Christ’s death, with its concomitants, brings 
down into man, out of God, what Paul calls God’s 
righteousness, which begets its antitype in the believer, 
so that he honors God. His sense of Divine justice and 
VOL. LX. — ATH 8. VOL. XXVI. NO. II. 15 
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his consciousness of reconciliation reciprocally strength- 
en each other. God is felt to be most just, when he is 
most the justifier and approver of his child. But man 
does not all this for himself. Christ is the potentiality 
of his right and accepted and believing state, and so is 
his ransom, his propitiation. And Christ’s death never 
can be rightly apprehended, for the first time, in any 
world, by a human spirit, without a deepening of its 
sense of sin and holiness, and a deepening of its peace. 
He is propitiation for all human spirits in all states of 
being through his sacrifice, just as he is judge of quick 
and dead, of human spirits in all worlds, by his word. 
We must pass over many representative minds, and 
many phases of thought, which have protested against 
excess or defect in doctrine, and expressed the new sense 
of truth in believers by new interpretation. ‘The rise of 
the Lutheran Reformation, the influence of Swedenborg, 
of George Fox, and of Wesley, the first appearance of 
what has become modern Universalism, would all afford 
elucidation of my subject. But we must draw near to 
our own period, —the period of that Liberal movement in 
whose drift we are, and in which has been going on a new 
formation of the Christian doctrine, and a formation yet in 
mid-progress. We might call it the rational movement; 
but we must not forget that all speculative movements 
are efforts of reason to seize the truth, to sift it from 
error, and to place the different portions of it so as to be 
seen in right relations with each other. In this Liberal 
movement two names, among a large number of efli- 
cient co-laborers, stand out in relief to us as names of 
men who have expressed the reaction of the Christian 
consciousness of their period against assumptions petri- 
fied in the traditions from other times. ‘These are Nor- 
ton and Channing. They are historic names. They 
have modified interpretation throughout the theological 
world, more than that world will just now own. ‘They 
will modify it more. Their influence is but begun. It 
is not an influence of their systems of theology, for I do 
not know that either can be said to have drawn out a 
system of theology; although the former had an exact 
and carefully chosen method of Biblical criticism and 
interpretation. It is the power of their intellectual 
and moral spirit. They were emancipators. They broke 
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shackles. With unparalleled personal influence over those 
whom they directly taught, they set minds free. They 
were seed minds. ‘They produced their kind, yet with 
individual diversity. Mr. Norton’s professional life was 
that of an interpreter, in a special sense, of the written 
word. Yet many of his greatest labors were those of an 
interpreter in the broader sense,—an interpreter of the 
bearing of the sacred text on doctrine, and of the evi- 
dence of its genuineness in the sacred text itself. Proba- 
bly no single mind among us accepts all his conclusions, 
yet we must admit that he made a new era in interpre- 
tation. He distinctly enunciated the fact that the New 
Testament is not a revelation, but the record of a reve- 
lation. He broke the spell of the dogma of verbal in- 
spiration. He wrought with as much zeal to establish 
the substantial authenticity of that record in the Gospels, 
as to correct the interpretation of it; and with a success 
to be more acknowledged than it ever yet has been. He 
was no cold critic. His sensibility to the divine in the 
life of Christ was quick and profound. Those who were 
favored with his instructions remember well how often 
it happened that, where they looked for only criticism, 
they found in the warmth and beauty ‘of his deliberate 
speech an opening of the characteristic traits of Jesus, 
a pathetic delineation of the Divine Master’s position 
and actions, and a breathing of his spirit, which made 
the text brisk and alive, and which held them trans- 
fixed with eye moistened and tongue paralyzed by un- 
utterable emotion. ‘To go into his recitation-room and 
spend the hour over any portion of the text, was to go 
to learn what were difficulties, and how to grapple with 
them; and it was to come out with a new consciousness 
of what one had to do, and of power to do it. The 
mind emancipated had a lesson in caution and rever- 
ence, as well as intrepidity. Still the emancipation 
brought perils. Such is the irreversible law of God. 
But although Mr. Norton’s professional life was that of an 
interpreter and an educator of interpreters, he began his 
course as a controversialist on Christian doctrine. He 
may be said to have headed and led the reaction against 
the dogma of three persons in one God. He vindi- 
cated Monotheism valiantly against virtual Tritheism. 
He maintained the integrity of the idea of person, — 
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one of the most important ideas in theology. Let that 
idea be mutilated, and its distinctness weakened, as the 
Trinity weakens it, (as we see in the remarks of Stuart, 
Whately, and Bushnell,) and we no longer know what 
we mean by One God. The Scripture says we may all 
“ become partakers of the Divine Nature”; “ God is all 
and in all”; and it is as easy to conceive of millions of 
persons in the Godhead as of three persons, of Deity eter- 
nally millioning himself, as of Deity eternally “ threeing 
himself.” That unmutilated idea of person is essential 
to the clear conception and the unhindered enjoyment of 
the Mediator and Intercessor. Yet Mr. Norton’s position 
was antagonistic, and it becomes those who own their 
debt to him with most filial admiration, to consider 
whether he was prepared to do full justice to the thought 
in relation to the constitution of the Christ, which men 
had tried to clothe in the theories which he impugned. 
Thus I dismiss a name on which it is grateful to dwell. 
May the mantle of his honesty and intrepidity fall on 
many Christian scholars. 

Channing was the champion of the re-assertion by 
the Christian consciousness of his age, against Augus- 
tinian and other traditions, of the dignity of human 
nature, of freedom, of undiminished moral responsibil- 
ity, of a natural power of religious intuition, and of a 
germ of good in human nature, never displaced, how- 
ever overlaid by depravity. No poor words of mine are 
needed to awaken appreciative remembrance of him 
whom to listen to or to read was to follow in the tri- 
umphal march of Christian power. He was of the few 
who make ecclesiastical history, who shade anew the 
complexion of civilized man’s dearest thought. As long 
as our race lasts, men will the more “honor all men” 
because Channing preached. Let no word of his be 
cancelled. Yet he was theologically antagonistic. And 
the student who would preach to man as he is in all 
ages, must place in his own system, beside the never- 
to-be-forgotten worth of human nature, the fact of 
weakness, of cumulative evil, and of heritable predispo- 
sition. Channing himself would not have the reaction 
go too far. ‘The pendulum must come back. The 
earthly gravitation must be owned. Christian self-con- 
quest is not, as Channing truly asserted, the suppression 
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of all which is natural as totally evil. It is not the sti- 
fling of nature. ‘The soul has innate good. It is the 
recipient of divine life. Grace can flow only into the 
recipiency nature has provided. And there are spon- 
taneous exhibitions of good in all natures, which may 
help to complete our ideal of loveliness and greatness. 
Their beauty is to be gratefully welcomed and made sub- 
sidiary to Christ’s spirit formed in us. All the natural 
affections are the handiwork of the Divine Architect of 
humanity ; yea, his inspirations, expressions of his good- 
ness in the nature of the soul, a wealth of our being of 
which Christian culture alone reveals the vast value. 
But this justice to nature detracts nothing from regen- 
eration in Christ. We have all seen natures rich in 
beautiful affections, graceful with natural loveliness- 
come to sad issues, run up into a wild waste of life, 
fail in the momentous interests, for want of the correct, 
ive repression and stimulation of a wisdom let down 
from heaven. Some imperious innate tendency, natural 
weakness at a point on which the stress of life has heav- 
ily borne, has overset them, and carried over their fine 
endowment a sacrifice to evil, when it should have been 
a tribute of sacred co-operation to the One Good. Evil 
comes in our constitution, be it what it may, the mo- 
ment we take nature for our god. Man must deny self, 
and come after Jesus, if he would make life a trium- 
phant battle-field. Within our day we have been told, 
“Follow your constitution,” which is in danger of being 
interpreted, “ Follow your lusts.” The spontaneous out- 
going of the constitution is no law for the individual. 
Christ is the norm of human nature, and in none 
of us, besides, is human nature to be taken as the 
transcript of the Creator’s law, and a measure of di- 
vinely proportioned rectitude. No fact is more clear, 
than that hereditary forces impose certain conditions 
upon the brain, and that we are beset with peculiar 
temptations from this cause. It blazes in the history of 
families and nations. The admission of this fact has in 
it. no fatalism, as has the doctrine, “ Follow the bent of 
your nature.” ‘I'his fact is not connatural sin. It brings 
no instant guilt and condemnation with itself; but it 
creates peril. It is not necessarily of evil result, but it 
creates the need of a divine redemption; it calls for a 
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standard and a help out of ourselves. It may be worked 
by Providence to the result of greater richness of charac- 
ter, to variety of spiritual forms, to an enduring strength 
of saintship. It is not a fate; but this hereditary force, 
augmented by personal action, may become a most 
abnormal development, without a divine life before us 
with its perfect forms, and within us with its support to 
our rectified wills. And there is nothing nobler in its 
results than the conquest of evil tendency in its innate 
forms. The more one resists it, the more is he a “con- 
queror through him that loved us.” He is a pillar in 
the universal temple of God, which may need, among 
other supports, columns not only of Corinthian orna- 
ment, or of the Ionic slenderness of native grace, but 
some of a Doric massiveness and strength, wrought out 
of the toughest granite of nature by the persistent strokes 
of a will which the inward Christ moves and wields. 
The review of Christian thought, as we have seen, 
presents strong contrasts. Doctrine is developed with 
intensity of statement in opposition to doctrine. A 
great diversity shows itself in the intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the object-matter of faith. The history of all 
living Christianity is the history of controversy. It may 
seem at first view that Christ, the object of apprehen- 
sion, is divisible, is variable, mutable, that there is no 
objective reality answering to human faith. Or we may 
deplore controversy, and be tempted to wish we could 
burn up all ecclesiastical history. But our discomfort 
may be changed into thankfulness, if the view which I 
have sought to illustrate can be received, that the Holy 
Spirit has been energizing Christian history, and operat- 
ing upon Christian thought by various minds. A living 
lecturer upon the natural history of the earth and its in- 
habitants has indicated that, in the evolution of nature, 
the point of departure is a homogeneous unit, that the pro- 
gress is diversification, that the end is an organic or har- 
monic unit, that all life is mutual exchange, and that all 
condition of more active life is a greater variety of forms 
of nature, of relative situations, of contrasts. The history 
of our religion indicates the same law. It is the history 
of the evolution of Christianity; not only of Christian 
theology, but of that Christian life which gives theology 
the law of its form and the sap of its growth. Christ 
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is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. He is a real 
entity in the universe, a real power. He is an objective 
life fixed in the New Testament. But Christianity, or 
the consciousness in believers resulting from the con- 
templation of the objective life, is progressive, is a de- 
velopment. At first it was a chaos. When Jesus was 
crucified, the life was a crude mass, with its mighty force 
latent in the disciples’ minds. With the first moving 
of the life within men came diversity, —diversity among 
apostles, diversity in the apostolic age,— with tenden- 
cies, at points, to unity. Afterwards, with the extension 
of the Gospel, we have diversification always attending 
intense life. Each Christian age is a speciality adding 
to the contrasts which enrich the spreading life. Each 
new statement of doctrine is the upheaving of truth by 
the deep fiery life. Each gifted and strongly individ- 
ual nature is a new point of contrast, a new island of 
thought to be joined to some continent opposing con- 
tinent. Each mind in a peculiar position, and reasoning 
from a marked individual experience, has been a new 
organ to evolve some perfection of the hidden life. The 
ugly dogmas which frown upon us from the past had a 
beneficent origin, and have contributed to the present 
perfection of our Christian home on the earth. And the 
errors and excesses of thinkers providentially gave prom- 
inence to truths which ought ever to be in our sight, 
and from which must flow influences by which we live. 
The coldest peaks of theology were once melting and 
aglow; and from their dark and sombre masses have 
trickled rills and floated abraded particles to fertilize 
many a vale of sweet and still Christian communion. 
And if we see now less of the volcanic upheaving than 
was witnessed in the apostolic age, or in the next suc- 
ceeding it, we enjoy a richer Christian life, which, in 
spite of its glaring incongruities, if Paul beholds it from 
his glory, must be infinite reward of his soul’s travail, — 
which, if John had caught a full prophetic view of it, 
would have amazed him as much as anything in the 
vision of Patmos. Still, however, diversification is going 
on; and signs of unifying some think they see. Specks 
they are to others; but as surely as there is a law of 
mind and a God of law, diversification in the Christian 
evolution must approach, as it goes on, a visible har- 
monic unity. 
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Thus revelation is progressive. Christ is invariable ; 
but the Christian revelation has been going on from the 
moment of his preaching on the mountain-side until 
now. The Holy Spirit has been and is steadily un- 
folding the significance of what he is and says. We 
may call the written word, tropically, a revelation, nam- 
ing the means from the end, or the instrument from the 
process, or the vehicle of power from the result. The 
written word is the instrument, the divine spirit is the 
power, revelation is the process, conscious perception of 
Christ is the result. The progress of revelation in the 
generic Christian mind is analogized by the evolution 
of faith in an individual mind. ‘There it begins with 
indistinctness. It contemplates at first fewer relations 
of truth, but, it may have fits of more violent feeling 
and effort. As it grows, it diversifies, welcoming new 
thoughts and passing into a wider range of experience. 
As it ripens, it may have a more quiet life, but not less 
energetic. And it mellows its fruit in the autumn of 
man’s years. As the soul is tried, as it feels the weight 
of responsibilities, as it passes from change to change, as 
it conflicts with temptation, as it is conscious of guilt, 
as it asks what it shall do to be saved, that which Christ 
spoke of the soul and to the soul is opened to us. There- 
‘fore revelation no more stands in contrast to reason, than 
seeing stands in contrast to the eye. ‘T'ruth is revealed 
to reason. The word contains the object to be seen. 
Reason is the eye. The divine spirit is the “light of all 
our seeing.” 

Diversification, we have seen, is the law of the 
Christian evolution. Could the record of Christian 
thought and experience be struck out of existence, and 
the Christian mind be put back to the point at which 
it was at the commencement of the Christian era, it 
would, with the possession of the written word, run 
through the same phases of speculation again, except so 
far as they would be modified by the altered state of the 
world and its intelligence. The relation of the word to 
man’s nature is such as would necessitate essentially 
the same spiritual experience as history discloses. Now 
if this be true, if Christianity be development of the 
meaning of the word and of the Christian consciousness 
as affected by its power, Christian theology must heed 
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this fact. When the theologian makes his summary of 
the truth, and forms his theory of its operation on the 
heart, he must take account of the facts of spiritual ex- 
perience presented in this evolution of the divine life 
through human nature. But here arises a question and 
an objection. ‘The history of the Church is not a nor- 
mal unfolding of the divine life. It offers a mixed life. 
The imperfection of man’s finite nature and perverted 
experience is blended with the operation of the divine 
spirit through the word. How shall the abnormal be 
separated from the normal? The consciousness of no 
period or church is pure. It may include the false as 
well as the good ; and thus error may usurp the throne 
of truth. What is the test of the Christian conscious- 
ness? ‘To this question an answer has been given in the 
Lectures upon History * already referred to; which I will 
quote, partly because I assent to it in the main, and 
partly because it is within the scope of my subject to 
make upon it a passing criticism. 

“ The student of church history is to provide his mind 
with the Biblical idea of Christianity, and to use it as a 
crucial test, while he examines the materials; while he 
examines the forms of polity and of worship, the varieties 
of orthodox and heretical doctrinal statement, the meth- 
ods of defending Christianity, the modes of extending 
Christianity among unchristianized nations, the styles 
of life and morals, the specimens of individual Chris- 
tian character. ‘Through all this complex and perplex- 
ing mass of historical matter, the true Scriptural idea 
must conduct the investigator, so that he may see the 
true meaning and worth of the facts and phenomena, 
and set a proper estimate upon each.” 

To this we may assent in the main. Doubtless Scrip- 
ture must have the first place. The word is always a 
test of consciousness. So doubtless the investigator 
must carry with him some idea of Christianity with 
which he shall compare phenomena. But what is the 
“true Scriptural idea” of Christianity? Here is a new 
difficulty. Where shall this true theory be found? The 
study of Christian history may be an essential help to- 
wards finding it. The idea with which we set out upon 





* “ Philosophy of History,” Lect. IV. 
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our investigation may be an idol of the tribe or of the 
den, and deserve to be cast out by a larger induction. 
It may in one mind be a Calvinistic scheme of redemp- 
tion, in another Naturalism, in another Swedenborgian- 
ism, or Universalism, or Unitarianism. When the inves- 
tigator returns from his circuit, if he be a candid seeker 
of truth, he may feel obliged to modify his Biblical idea 
of Christianity, because a wider induction has reacted 
upon his interpretation. ‘The Word and Christian con- 
sciousness are re-agents. The very figure, “ crucial 
test,” suggests an amendment of the answer to our 
question. Interpretation, or the Biblical idea, and the 
general consciousness, are reciprocal tests. In the cruci- 
ble of history or experiment, they try one another. Each 
reveals the other’s qualities. Each shows the other’s 
relations to itself. Who, then, is the judge to preside 
over this trial? It is the human soul, with its rational 
and spiritual faculties. God conducts the experiment, 
and the human soul must estimate the results for itself. 
All analysis must come at last to this. Is it asked, 
then, where is man’s infallible rule of faith and life? 
There is none. Intellectually or speculatively, there is 
no infallible rule; practically, there is a sufficient guide. 
Upon any theory of the Divine Word, there is for man 
no such infallible rule. Given a perfect written word, 
we must interpret it to get the rule. Human interpreta- 
tion excludes infallibility from the rule. Dr. Whately, a 
sufficiently conservative mind, has said that the idea of 
infallibility is a delusion. It ought to be driven out of 
Christendom. Its effect is just that charged upon Tran- 
scendentalism, upon Mysticism, upon Romanism, of 
foisting the changelings of human tradition into the 
royal birthright of the Truth as it is in Jesus. There 
is no infallibility for us. There is probable certainty 
about what is essential. There is a proximate approach 
to truth. And we are to seek the truth by continual re- 
search, holding our systems loosely to us, and being 
ready, under our responsibility to God, to be taught by 
the Divine Word, and also by Providence and the ages. 

But we may be told that this is attempting to build a 
bridge from ‘T'ranscendentalism to Orthodoxy. I have 
no partiality for either of these words. They have both 
been misused. ‘Transcendentalism has been a word for 
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bigotry to conjure with, when it would raise the demon 
of suspicion. I should be among the last to defend or to 
trifle with much which has passed under that name. But 
I suppose the fundamental principle of the 'Transcenden- 
tal philosophy as applied to theology is, that God has 
endowed man, in all his weakness and want, with an 
inherent power of judging what is true and divine; and 
this principle is true. ‘That faculty is Intuition. And 
Intuition has been finally admitted to the rights of hos- 
pitality in our liberal body. For a time, under the 
alarm excited by extravagant assertions, Intuition was 
denounced as an evil spirit, turned out of doors, beaten 
and left for dead. But some comforted him and bound 
up his wounds, knowing that he was a Siamese twin- 
brother of the good spirit of the Word; and that, if he 
were killed, the brother would be mutilated or compelled 
to drag after him a lifeless body. Presently the need of 
him was felt, and he was re-introduced with respectable 
auspices, sometimes under the name of Higher Reason, 
sometimes under that of Faith, into the mansion of Lib- 
eral Christianity, and bidden welcome. In other words, 
it is found that a proper spiritual faculty to receive it, is 
as essential to Christianity, as Christianity is to man; 
not to originate truth, but to receive it. Man is judge of 
miracle and truth. It was once said, that miracles are 
the sole evidence of the divine origin of Christianity ; 
not merely the necessary attestation, but the sole evi- 
dence. ‘The statement seems to refer exclusively to out- 
ward miracles. But we all look at the miracles in con- 
nection with the person and character of Jesus. ‘T'here- 
fore, to the first statement the supplement was added, 
that Jesus’s character is itself a miracle. This is very 
true. But what is it which pronounces Christ’s char- 
acter a miracle, or divine? Is it sight, or insight? It 
is the soul, or Faith, directly, intuitively, apprehending 
the great whole,— the person, the action, the speech, the 
miracle,—and judging that whole to be of God. When 
one like Jesus appears, those who imperfectly apprehend 
him bow down to something divine. When reality and 
truth appear, men distinguish it from pretence, just as 
all men distinguish a real landscape from a painted one. 
All men do not at once see in Jesus the same amount. 
But all who look at Christ with faith see much; and be- 
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lieve that where the best minds have found their enrich- 
ment, there is more for themselves to discover. Thus, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the soul, and by the intent, 
act, and power of God, Christ is the supreme authority 
in spiritual things. And this is the bridge from the true 
Transcendentalism to the true Orthodoxy. But it is 
no bridge of man’s making. It is a Natural Bridge; its 
materials put into the original casting of the spiritual 
creation; built of spiritual granite; resting for one abut- 
ment on the divinely constituted nature of the human 
spirit, and for the other, on the divinely laid foundation 
of the Word; spanning with its arch the abyss of mortal 
darkness and human uncertainty; a glorious highway 
from spirit to spirit; its supports fixed by Him who of 
old laid the foundations of the earth; and though they 
shall perish, it shall endure. Over it that lowly pilgrim, 
the trusting faith of millions, has been passing and re- 
passing for centuries, — a messenger from souls to Christ, 
and from Christ back to souls. And let proud theorists 
mock her as they will, and call her a fool, as she fares 
on; she is in God’s highway, and she will not err therein. 

The blessed Christ is not divided. He impresses him- 
self directly on the believing. Men make their systems. 
But Christ is not a system, but a power. The objective 
life acts on hearts, as a whole, through the affinity of 
faith; not always with the same fulness of power, but 
always as a whole. St. Paul knew Christ, not after 
men’s theories, but as the mighty Objective Life, act- 
ing to develop its subjective antitype in man. He lived © 
in the faith of the Son of God. Says Mr. Stanley of the 
Church of England, in a dissertation appended to his 
recently published work upon the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians: “ This faith on which he [St. Paul] dwells with 
an almost exclusive reverence, is not faith in any one 
part or point of Christ's work, but in the whole. ‘ Faith 
in his Incarnation,’ ‘faith in his merits, ‘faith in his 
blood” * which, though employed in later times, and, 
like other scholastic or theological terms, often justly 
employed, as summaries of the Apostle’s statements, 
yet are, in no instance, his own statements of his own 





* “The apparent exception in Rom. iii. 25 is, it need hardly be observe d 
to those acquainted with the original language, only apparent.” 
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belief and feeling. The one grand expression in which 
his whole mind finds vent, is simply ‘ the faith of Christ.’ 
It is, as it were, his second conscience ; and as men do not 
minutely analyze the constituent elements of conscience, 
so neither did he care to describe or bring forward the 
several elements which made up the character and work 
of his Master.” Let us put the stress on this “faith of 
Christ ” as a complex whole, which leaves out the too 
much, or compensates for the too little, of human sum- 
maries. Where belief may err most, through excess or 
defect, we may often conceive the “ faith of Christ” to 
live and to sanctify. No formulary of opinions, ever so 
numerous, ever so diversified, can express him fully to 
one man for one day of believing life; and still less 
to all men, for all their years and for eternity. Christ 
is light. When the chemist shall gather all the light of 
creation within the walls of his laboratory, then may the 
theologian hope to enclose the radiance of Him who is 
the light of the world within the walls of his human 
creed. 

Brethren, the application of the principal truth to 
which I have sought your attention, to our position 
and duty, as members of this ministerial conference, 
has been partly indicated. ‘There are two simple 
thoughts to be expressed in conclusion. First, we 
are to believe that Providence has brought us into our 
special position of difference from disciples in other 
Christian ranks, in order that the Holy Spirit may do 
by us a work which no other body on earth can do for 
Christ’s truth and kingdom. We must keep up every 
true protest. We must yield nothing to the persons or 
the praise of men. We must let God and the future 
take care of our reputation and pass judgment on our 
usefulness. Let every difference from others and from 
one another stand in all its real breadth. Let policy in 
matters of theology be to us the abominable thing. 
Why, if any one of us could choose a word of our theo- 
logical diction or enunciate a syllable to get fair speeches 
from any quarter, he would be anathema maranatha! 
Charity will wait long before she will consent to insin- 
uate any such charge, any such dereliction to the spirit 
of truth, against Christian brethren! We can serve well 
the ultimate unity only by being faithful in the present 
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position of diversity. But, secondly, and equally, let us 
remember that our special position is valuable, not for 
its own sake, but for truth’s sake. Let truth be infinitely 
dearer to us than triumph. Let us be ready for union 
with others, when, and so far as, the spirit of truth shall 
lead us to them, and them to us. Let us hold ourselves 
to be in the line of the true apostolical succession of the 
strenuous thinkers and holy witnesses of all time. Let 
us accept the wisdom of all the past, while we hope for 
glory beyond our power of conception to shine in the 
Church of the future. Let us respect our Christian 
position and faith so much as to believe that the great 
and good of all ages have been at work for us, and be- 
long to us. And as we explore the history of times 
gone, or scrutinize the aspect of the time present, let us 
enter into the joy of our Lord, rejoicing that in any way, 
though mingled with error and imperfection, the faith of 
Christ, that infinite, complex whole, has found, and still 
finds, entrance into the hearts of men. 


Art. Il.— FAMILY WORSHIP.* 


Amonc the many deviations from the religious obser- 
vances of our forefathers, none has been more rapid and 
striking than the decline of family worship. With them, 
the neglect of this service was exceedingly rare; with us, 
its performance has become, since the opening of this 
century, almost as rare. The domestic altar in many 
quarters has been thrown down, and sometimes not one 
stone of it left upon another. If the rebuilding is here 
and there slowly commenced, as the sale of devotional 
books recently issued would indicate, there is still, we 
think, abundant room for the remarks we shall now 
make. 

Why, then, is family worship at this time so very 
generally neglected? It would seem, antecedently, 


* 1. The Altar at Home. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
16mo. pp. 350. 

2. The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. An Essay by J.F. CtarKke. Bos- 
ton: American Unitarian Association. 16mo. pp. 313. 
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that the last place to be invaded by the devastating 
power of what is vaguely termed “ Reform” would be 
the church at home. The family stands among the few 
indisputably Divine institutions; and not, we should 
imagine, until our sanctuaries had been deserted, and 
* the owl and bat nested in their walls,” would the voice 
of prayer have been in danger of dying away on that 
spot. Here, where our chief joys centre, it is most natu- 
ral that we mutually recognize that kind Providence from 
whom all good descends. Where our greatest blessings 
cluster, there should our common thanksgivings daily 
arise. Amid the scenes of thick-coming temptation, we 
should with one heart seek to be delivered from evil. 
Conscious of mutual offences and sins, our prayers 
should be poured forth together for pardon from the one 
God and Father of all, by the Holy Spirit shed through 
the Divine Redeemer of all. On this holy ground, where 
our trials and griefs fall heaviest, — where father, mother, 
the infant form that “dies in beauty, like a rose blown 
from its parent stem,” where dear brothers, tender sisters, 
and the bosom companion, are, one by one, lost from our 
embrace,— how can it be that no joint supplication 
should ascend for healing grace ? 
The obstacles must be many and strong which could 
so effectually quench this great light of the fireside. 
First among these obstacles stand those of a social 
character. There has been of late a growing disregard 
of all forms and rites, until many choose to term every 
outward mode of worship mere form. It has no sub- 
stance, they affirm ; or it is only an external matter, and 
is not worth our regard. Not a few speak in this way of 
the Lord’s Supper and of Baptism ; they appear to them 
empty relics of the past, unworthy the respect of this 
enlightened age. And such, they say, is family a ag 
it is but the utterance of words tending to no profit ; 
is not essential to a good character, and therefore but a 
waste of time. And yet, with a strange inconsistency, 
many who thus object to this exercise manifest a strong 
and increasing love of forms in other connections. In 
the marriage ceremony, there is more form than in the 
days of the Puritans; we have multiplying associations 
whose regalia and public processions and displays indi- 
cate a growing taste for external forms. The spirit, of 
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course, is always better than the body, but in this mortal 
sphere it needs something to inhere in; and not until 
human love and friendship, nay, business, society, and 
the world at large, can dispense with all forms what- 
ever, may we banish them from religion. 

The irreverence of the age leads some to disregard the 
call for domestic worship. There is a freedom in our 
treatment of sacred things unfriendly to all prayer. It 

have been felt before, but now it is expressed. 
There is less decorum in our churches, less deference to 
the functionaries of religion, and more levity wherever 
prayer is wont to be heard, than formerly. If the head 
of the family does not partake of this spirit, he yet says 
within himself, “ It is vain to stem this tide of irreligious 
deportment.; we must all give way to it.” 

The decline also of parental authority and influence 
causes the father to take no stand in this duty. The 
children object, perhaps, to the service as wearisome in 
itself, or a restraint upon their manners and mirth. Ac- 
customed always to carry their point, they do it in this 
case. “As for me and my house,” said the devout 
Joshua, “we will serve the Lord.” Not so the parents 
ofthis day. Instead of setting up an altar to_the liv- 
ing God, and leading their offspring to it in faith, and 
with heart- -touching supplications, they look on one and 
another of their children with the desponding lament, 
“ Ephraim is turned unto idols; let him alone.” 

The unsettled character of our times is not favorable 
to the quiet of family devotion. When the same habita- 
tion was occupied by generation after generation of the 
same family, prayer rose almost spontaneously from the 
time-hallowed roof. The walls came to be of them- 
selves a summons to each age to bow down before the 
God of their fathers. But how changed are our homes 
now! ‘To move, not to abide, is the order of our day. 
We have well-nigh lost all those elevating and sacred, as 
well as delightful, associations that thronged around the 
good old “ homestead.” It is difficult to maintain habits 
of devotion amid constant travel; and that is the normal 
method of our present living. Our religious affections 
have hardly time to crystallize into the form of house- 
hold prayer. ‘The members of the family are journeying 
hither and thither; their habitation is ever changing; 
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and no mingled vows ascend, as they should, to Him 
who shields us alike at home and abroad. 

The worship of the Father is supplanted, too, by the 
altar of Mammon. Such is the momentum of our 
business habits, that it often hardly allows the father to 
fill his seat at the daily board, if it do not drive him, with 
more and more frequency, from the nightly repose of his 
own dwelling. “ What,” he may sometimes ask, “can I 
do? ‘To keep my business, I must pursue it early and 
late. I cannot compete with my neighbors unless I give 
my whole time to it. I know it is wrong to desert m 
family so much. I would be with my children, and help 
them, by every method in my power, to God and good- 
ness. But how can I do it?” 

We know well the difficulties of the case; and yet we 
cannot but think that the same force of will and energy 
of character which our business men manifest in trade, 
if devoted to the moral and religious culture of their chil- 
dren, would devise those means and methods which the 
exigency demands. If it is more important, in a sober 
and just estimate of life, to secure the best possible train- 
ing for our children, than to leave them a large property, 
or even any property at all, then the father, at every pe- 
euniary risk, will do his fall duty to them as a parent. 
Should he become convinced that to lead them daily, 
earnestly, and in humble, conscious dependence, to that 
great Father whom to love is the life of their lives, is his 
bounden duty, then he will so arrange his affairs that 
this sacred trust shall be persistingly discharged. 

We pass to other difficulties — those of the intellect 
alone — which lie in the way of family devotion. And 
first among these is the idea that work is worship. 
We can in no way serve our God so well, it is said, as 
to labor industriously ; and we can do nothing better for 
our children, than to bring them up in habits of diligence. 
Our Father in heaven does not require us to go to him 
with forms of prayer. If we are faithful in all the rela- 
tions of life, this is the most acceptable incense we can 
offer at his throne. “ Mercy before sacrifice,” —that is 
the true Christian doctrine. “ Plead for the slave,” say 
some, “help the poor, visit the imprisoned, aid the great 
reforms of the day,— this is better than any other wor- 


ship, in the family, or indeed in any place whatever.” 
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To this position there are two answers. © The first is, 
that Christianity is not a one-sided religion. If it does 
not make worship the great and only mark of the Chris- 
tian, neither does it make work his exclusive concern. 
It addresses itself to every part of our nature. In the 
old pagan religions, the priest and the teacher had two 
separate functions. Not so with Christ; he unites these 
offices at every point and part of his instructions. If he 
affirm that whoso doeth the will of God shall enter into 
heaven, he also says, “ Worship the Father in. spirit and 
in truth.” 

Again, while religion exalts the practical virtues, it pre- 
sents prayer as an aid in their performance. We are 
never so sure that we love the simple right, as when we 
ask the Fountain of all rectitude to purify our hearts ; and 
then best of all do we know that our motives have been 
single, when we receive a conscious approval of them 
from above. Where the head of a family leads them 
reverently to that high tribunal, we may look for the 
good tree, not only rich with a blossom garment, but 
laden with golden fruits redolent of heaven. Let the 
reformer take those dearest to hiin on earth daily to the 
common Father of all, and in the words of another, 
“instead of going out to empty his bosom of its cor- 
roding gall, he would go with angel sympathies welling 
out of it, melting all hearts into tenderness, changing 
evil tempers by its sweet contagion, and charming the 
demons to repose. ‘The chains of the captive would 
fall off, not amid blood and carnage, but as by the touch 
of the angel in Peter’s cell. Not an ill-tempered and 
scolding philanthropy, but a mercy fragrant with Divine 
goodness, would come where our fallen nature lies 
broken and bleeding, and bend over it, and pour in 
the oil and the wine.” 

There are those who omit family worship, from the 
belief that all prayer should be private. ‘They think 
religion is to be locked up in the breast, and never 
communicated even so much as to a bosom companion. 
Their piety is imagined to be a refined essence, which 
would escape the moment it was opened to another. 
They forget, apparently, that man is a social being, 
made to share not only his outward but his inward pos- 
sessions with his fellow-beings. If conversation with 
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the wise and good improves the mind, why, we may ask 
such persons, should not a joint communion with the 
Universal Father, the head-spring of all wisdom and love? 
He whom they accept as their Lord and Master left a 
form for his disciples, commencing, “ Our Father in heav- 
en”; and not only did he pray in solitude himself, but 
again and again with his disciples. 

But some are deterred from the service in question by 
a still more radical difficulty. They entertain philosoph- 
ical objections to all prayer whatever. They have no 
faith in it. They feel assured, at least, that there is never 
any answer to prayer. All the good it can do, in any 
event, is to re-act on the mind and heart of the wor- 
shipper. 

Objections spring up from the character of God. He 
is a being possessed of infinite and perfect attributes, 


** Of whose omniscient and all-spreading love 
‘ Aught to implore, were impotence of mind.” 


He is immutable, and of what avail were it to attempt 
changing his acts and purposes by our prayers? But 
immutable, we would ask, in what respects? Is his 
power such that it can operate only in one stereotyped 
method? If he is immutably wise, then he will vary his 
dealings with his creatures according to exigencies, and 
who is to say that the only exigency will be his own 
arbitrary purpose? Why may not the expressed or 
. cherished desires of his children constitute a part of 
those conditions under which he will exert his un- 
changeable wisdom? ‘To contend that he cannot be 
influenced by our petitions, is to clothe him with an iron 
necessity ; to affirm that he has by his very nature cut 
off all connection whatever between prayer and his own 
beneficence to man, is to rob him of his prime attribute, 
a free will. 

‘* God is omniscient,” we are told, “and needs not to 
be informed of our necessities.” ‘True, he knows all our 
wants, and needs not that we lay them before him. So 
does a good father know the wants of his children, and 
yet he often delays to supply them until they come to 
him and ask him to doit. His intimate knowledge of 
their circumstances, instead of leading him to disregard 
their requests and act only as an isolated sovereign in 
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his government over them, is the very cause of an oppo- 
site course. He knows it is best for them that he should 
grant them certain favors only on condition that they 
seek them at his hands. 

“‘ But,” says the objector, “ God is too good to wait for 
our supplications before sending us anything he can be- 
stow.” ‘This position assumes that outward things are his 
best gifts toman. But who is to say this? Who knows 
that interior gifts may not be of most value, and that it 
may not be for our highest good, too, that he should 
give certain things of this kind, if not any others, only 
in answer to prayer? If it be so, then we are required to 
pray, not to render him gracious and kind, but because 
he is so already. Were he not an infinitely good being, 
we should have no encouragement to seek his favor. 
But so great is his love for us, that he would promote 
in us that humility and sense of dependence, and ac- 
knowledgment of it, which prayer naturally fosters, and 
which so elevate and purify the character. The goou- 
ness of God, indeed, instead of sealing our lips in his 
presence, tends, when seen aright, to give fervor to our 
petitions. It leads us to anticipate that he would, in a 
revelation of his will, make prayer the appointed means 
of securing his highest blessings. 

“Yet who does not see,” it is sometimes triumphantly 
asked, “that the laws of nature are inflexible? They 
never bend nor change one particle in consequence of 
men’s prayers; everything moves on as it has moved 
from the beginning; and so it will move through eter- 
nity. ‘The Creator governs the universe by one great 
system, and we can never prevail upon him to alter it 
in the slightest particular.” It is true that God does 
govern the universe by general Jaws, nor have we reason 
to anticipate such a change of those laws, as to reverse 
their present known operation. A literal deliverance 
from all external evil, in answer to prayer, would not 
only be a weak indulgence of our Divine Father, but it 
would render man a mere machine; it would take away 
all room for the exercise of his mind, and leave him at 
last an idiot. But there is a vast space between this 
condition of man and that which would intercept all 
communication whatever-from God in response to our 
petitions. In that state of things, God would possess less 
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power over us than we have over one another. I can 
obtain many ends from my neighbor, by exerting an in- 
fluence upon his mind. Shall I receive less from God, 
owing to his inability to confer it? Has he so bound 
himself by laws that he has less power left than mortal 
man? If he is really a free being, which amounts to 
saying, if he exists at all, he must possess infinitely more 
power than we have in every direction. 

It is now, we believe, satisfactorily established, that 
one mind can in some cases influence another without 
the aid of sensible signs. Ascribe it to whatever prin- 
ciple we may, the fact of such influence, we suppose, is 
generally conceded. But has the Author of the mind 
itself no such capacity? Is he coerced by certain laws, 
physical, moral, or both, to stand apart from man, and 
leave his most earnest petitions for audience and aid 
unanswered? ‘To affirm this, is to rob him of omnipo- 
tence, and to make him in effect, like the pagan idol, a 
being of wood or stone. 

We proudly imagine in this day of science, that, hav- 
ing achieved so much in the realm of intellect, we can 
decide this great question of prayer once and for ever; 
and some accordingly do not hesitate to pronounce it all 
unavailing with God. It is but a few years since an 
English writer demonstrated, as he thought and many 
others also, that the Atlantic could not be crossed by a 
steamship. But, like many other of the proud positions 
of science, this was soon overthrown. So we believe it 
will be with the logic and inductions of those minds 
which profess to demonstrate the inefficacy of prayer. 
By leaving the ground they now occupy, and coming 
into the true philosophy of this subject, they will find a 
way opened for the providence of the Father, and room 
left for his heeding the requests of his children. ‘They 
will see that there is not only an earth-sphere, but a 
heaven-sphere, and that we must ascend to that sphere 
to solve our doubts and difficulties on this topic. ‘Then 
we shall credit the great truth promulgated by our Sav- 
iour, “If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more shall your Father in 
heaven give good gifts to them that ask him.” 

Two main arguments weigh with the Christian mind 
in favor of the doctrine of prayer. First, it is com- 
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manded plainly in the Scriptures, and with the promise 
of an answer from above. Our Saviour taught his dis- 
ciples to pray; by precept and parable he showed them 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. He 
connected with the injunction an assurance of God’s 
mercy to the supplicant: “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will grant it.” He inculcated, 
it is true, a patient waiting for the Divine response to 
our petitions,-but he never intimated that we might 
pray in vain. His own example confirmed his teachings 
on this point, and to show that in heaven as well as on 
earth prayer will avail with God, we are informed that 
“he ever liveth to make intercession for us,” and that 
“we have an advocate with the Father, Christ the 
righteous.” 

This lesson of revelation is confirmed by the de- 
mands of our nature. An earnest writer maintains, that 
the scepticism of our times in regard to a particular 
providence is “conjured up by toiling intellects,” and 
that the belief which it partially overshadows “ lies safely 
intrenched all the while amid the fastnesses of the un- 
alterable nature of man.” He contends that this belief 
is so indigenous to the human heart, that, if it will not 
take its cultivated form as a belief in Providence, it will, 
to a certainty, take its wild form as a belief in Fate or 
Destiny.” ‘This we regard as true, and in an age like 
this, of progressive education and diffusion of knowledge, 
we feel confident that the faith imbedded in the human 
heart by its Creator must take its “ cultivated form,” and 
lead to a growing belief in a special providence and an 
answer to prayer. 

If it be true of no other subject, it clearly is of this, 
that.“ a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” Seeing 
how far we can penetrate into the old mysteries of sci- 
ence, we begin to imagine that reason will yet fathom 
the depths of devotion, and that we shal] become gods 
ourselves, needing no help from Omniscience. Some 
expect to carry scientific methods so far into the realm 
of religion, as to supersede the light of Revelation. 
Removing the ancient landmarks between physical and 
moral subjects, they think to resolve the latter into a 
mere province of the former. Indeed, it may well be 
questioned whether most of the modern encroachments 
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on the territory of faith are not referable to a false 
method of reasoning. Our absorption in the material 
world leads us to require, in every case, the evidence of 
sense. Hence our distrust of all spiritual averments 
which do not appeal in some way to the eye or the 
ear. We lose sight of the distinctive characteristic of 
moral evidence, or at least we underestimate its value. 
We do not perceive clearly what amount of testimony 
constitutes in this relation a legitimate proof. In one 
respect, not a few of the adorers of science are disloyal to 
one of their own fundamental principles. They start in 
their own province from certain axioms and postulates. 
“The whole of a thing is equal to the sum of all its 
parts,” for example. ‘They do not go behind that afhr- 
mation to demonstrate it. Why then refuse to allow 
religion its axioms? In spiritual things they will accept 
no postulates ; the very foundations of all moral reason- 
ing must themselves be underlaid by something deeper 
still. We aflirm that “faith is the evidence of things not 
seen.” Why go behind that, and say that there is no 
trustworthiness in faith. Is it consistent in the man of 
science, when we appeal to consciousness as the basis 
of all evidence in the affairs of religion, to deny that 
that is a postulate, and resolve consciousness into an 
illusion ? 

You doubt, or perhaps disbelieve in, the possibility of 
any true answer to prayer. We reply, that your scepti- 
cism is premature; we say to you, that faith is the very 
condition of prayer being heard and answered. Is not 
the position a sound one? When you have gone to the 
Father, and asked him in faith those things he has 
promised in the Bible to bestow on this condition, then, 
and not till then, is it consistent, philosophically speak- 
ing, to deny that prayer is of any avail with God. Or, 
to go still farther back, let us suppose you have misgiv- 
ings, when you pray, as to the very being of the God 
you address; we contend that you mistake the funda- 
mental condition of prayer, which is, “ He that cometh to 
God,” expecting to be heard, “ must believe that he is.” 

We may find a most reliable argument for prayer in 
the fact that man is by nature a worshipper. The cor- 
ner-stone of this truth is laid in the sentiments of love 
and veneration. We naturally love good men; the 
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greater their goodness, the stronger our affection for 
them. ‘Those who are distinguished in certain walks 
excite our admiration and our reverence; the mother, we 
say, “almost worships” her dear son ; the nation almost 
worships its hero or sage. ‘There is a Being in whom all 
those qualities which excite this class of emotions cul- 
minate. He is the perfection of all that is amiable, and 
of whatever is to be admired and had in reverence. 
Why should he not receive the culmination of our love 
and reverence, — that is, be actually worshipped? Set- 
ting aside the call of revelation for the moment, prayer, 
we affirm, is an imperative demand of our nature. 

But more than this, in every age of human history, 
and in all stages of civilization, man has shown a pro- 
pensity to worship. ‘The African bowing down to his 
Fetiche, the Hindoo prostrate before his images and idols, 
the North American savage adoring the Great Spirit, all 
illustrate this inherent disposition. In the idolatry of 
fashion, public opinion, honor, and gain, we see a wor- 
ship, and none the less so because it is paid to false 
gods. Indeed, some of the most affecting testimonials 
to the invincibleness of the sentiment of devotion are 
sometimes seen in the very height of an age of luxury, 
and of the adoration of Mammon. The splendid church’ 
is reared, and the wealthy devotee enters it in gorgeous 
apparel, borne thither, we fear, too often only at the 
behests of fashion, or by the promptings of a piety so 
feeble as to seem only the twilight rays of a sun of 
heartfelt devotion long since set. So do the institutions 
of religion: sometimes survive among the children, when 
the spirit of the fathers, that once made them real and 
life-giving, has passed away. 

By the light of the Gospel, we can see that the Father 
has “ never left himself without witness.” The golden 
calf of the Canaanite and the “unknown God” of the 
Athenian show the operations of the spirit of man 
groping for the one living and true God. Mountain, 
wood, river, — every element,— has had its deity. Man 
has felt that there was a power above himself, whose 
favor was to be sought and his anger deprecated. True, 
this feeling has sometimes led him into the grossest er- 
rors and superstitions ; but amid them all, the religious 
sentiment has still shone forth. The race were “ feel- 
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ing after” the God of heaven. It was to find his pres- 
ence and propitiate his regard that they set up altars 
and established everywhere a priesthood; and so deep is 
man’s craving for worship, that he has clung to his priest 
long after that sacred function has been perverted and 
abused for the most selfish ends. Worship has been 
rendered in all ages up to the present. 

Does the progress of knowledge indicate that the Holy 
Spirit needs to be sought no more? Is prayer less es- 
sential in ri family or elsewhere, than in ruder periods 
of society? Or is the great Object of worship fading 
into obscurity? On the contrary, the more we advance 
in intelligence, the more are proofs of the being, presence, 
and goodness of God multiplying. ‘True science, as it 
penetrates his works, discovers fresh tokens of his near- 
ness to man. Astronomy, weighing the planets, and 
adding to their catalogue ; geology, reading a new reve- 
lation in the great book of stone ; chemistry, decompos- 
ing and recomposing all the elements of nature, — may 
find at every turn some new proof of the Omnipresent 
One. The inventions of our age, instead of puffing up 
the man of genius, ought to inspire him with a deeper 
reverence of that Power which is daily laying open to 
him more widely the treasure-house of his works. The 
beneficent ends to which science and art may be applied 
present ever-increasing evidence of a Presiding Goodness 
on high. Instead of outgrowing religion, or being elated 
with our own abilities, because we can do so much 
more than ages gone by, we ought rather to cherish an 
augmented gratitude to God. He who is pouring out 
his gifts so liberally through the mind of man requires 
justly a more fervent devotion of His children. How false 
are we to every true and noble sentiment, if we make 
this the occasion for deserting the domestic altar, and 
stifling in ourselves the call for prayer! 

Especially does this incongruity strike one who con- 
siders the needs of the human mind in this age. In pro- 
portion to its culture and expansion, it requires not less, 
but more, intercourse with the great Fountain of all light 
and all power. The most educated and truly wise men 
are always marked by their modesty and humility. The 
tendency of wide research is to make us see and feel 
how little we know. If our learning render us proud, 
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self-reliant, and ungodly, then is it as yet superficial. 
The effervescence of vanity and self-esteem betrays, not 
the deep and grand spring of truth’s waters, but a shal- 
low and bubbling stream alone. He who has measured 
his own powers feels how meagre at best they are. 
Conscious of unfathomable wants, “flesh and heart 
cry out” in him “for the living God.” He can be 
happy only in communion with the Infinite Spirit. 

We are led hence to say, that the demand of our time 
is not for the abandonment of worship, nor yet for lower 
offices of prayer, but that we foster the devout element 
of our nature more sedulously, until, rising above all 
negligence, and all fear too, it find rest in a hallowed 
joy. We cannot now remain content with the “ beg- 
garly elements” of a benighted and timid service of 
God. We must advance beyond that worship which 
approaches its object only when 


“By conscience dragged, or custom led,” 


and, like the Psalmist of old, joy and rejoice in our acts 
of praise. We need now the spirit which Jerome de- 
scribes as marking his times, when “ you could not go 
into the fields but you might hear the ploughman at his 
hallelujahs, the mower at his hymns, and the vine-dresser 
singing David’s psalms.” Strange indeed will be the 
spectacle, if, instead of being brought nearer to the Fa- 
ther by the warm rays of Revelation, our love waxes 
more and more cold; if, while prophets and holy men of 
old made the heavens vocal with their jubilant devotions, 
our voices grow fainter and fainter, and God be more 
remote from us who have seen him manifest in Christ 
through the flesh, than he was from patriarch and saint 
in Palestine. 

How, indeed, can we solve this modern declension and 
loss of the good old Hebrew faith in God, as the doer of 
all things and the answerer of every suppliant breath ? 
It springs in part, doubtless, from the practical character 
of our time. The growing development of the human 
mind diminishes at first a sense of dependence on the 
Divine mind. ‘The increase of mechanical skill weakens 
our reliance upon that wisdom which is. from above. 
What is wanting in the individual, we are supplying by 
combination and associations, until the extent and power 
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of our material agencies seem to some to promise the 
sufliciency of man to lift himself above the need of help 
from God. ‘These energies, joined to what is termed, 
with a fearful significance, “the almighty dollar,” are 
leading many, we suspect, to a false pride, and a conse- 
quent neglect, secret no less than open, of the calls of 
devotion. Indeed, we may perhaps trace all the present 
obstacles and impediments to family worship ultimately 
to the condition of the interior man, produced by our 
absorption in the external world. A_ spiritual mind, 
reigning in the head of a household, and diffused through 
all its members, must, we believe, eventuate in united 
prayer. Let there be true life, the life of Christ seated 
in the soul, and it exerts an expulsive power sufficient to 
bear down any number of minor obstacles. ‘Twig, bough, 
branch, all the gross accumulations that dam up the 
shallow stream of spiritual indifference, are no sooner 
struck by the great rain of the opened heavens, than they 
are swept away like straws. Let a parent feel the value 
of the souls in his household, and he can hardly forbear, 
at the cost of whatever personal sacrifices, to seek their 
immortal good. He will feel that he had better leave 
them penniless on his death-bed, than destitute of an 
interest in eternal things. In this spirit he will not only 
win them to the love of God by the perusal with them of 
his Word, and teach them to bend the knee before the 
Father in their closet, but will be constrained to offer 
with them daily petitions for pardon through their com- 
mon Redeemer. 

We hold to no austerities in this service; it ought 
never to be made repulsive by its gloom; the age — and 
we rejoice at the fact — demands a cheerful piety. But 
we need not, in yielding to this demand, give ourselves 
over to a heartless frivolity. Let joy and mirth ring 
beneath the roof-tree ; once we were children ourselves, 
and why forbid our own offspring that buoyant temper 
fitting to theirage? Yet there is a line, distinct, how- 
ever delicate, between mirthfulness and levity. Religion 
welcomes the one as decidedly as it disowns the other. 
There is nothing in the fullest sympathy, even to play- 
fulness, between parent and child, repugnant to joint 
acts of devotion. ‘They mistake their own position and 
responsibilities who think the encouragement of the one 
must be to the sacrifice of the other. 
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It is our firm conviction, that, without some act of 
recognition of God, as witness and judge of all hearts, 
like the service in question, our homes will soon lose the 
very aroma of heaven. ‘They will become mere resting- 
places for the night, or scenes for embellishment and out- 
ward display, or at best the abodes of creatures of mere 
impulse and sentiment. If we want our children estab- 
lished in the full truth of Jesus, in Christian principles 
as well as feelings; if we would see them dedicate them- 
selves each, personally, to God, and live a life of earnest, 
practical religion,— we must take them in their early 
and their later years, by fervent and blended prayer, to 
Him who seeth the heart and will try its issues. 

We have little confidence in mere exhortations on the 
topic before us, and have endeavored to present its 
claims on the calm judgment of the intellect, on the re- 
gard of the philosopher and the philanthropist, no less 
than the Christian. We do not forget, either, the practi- 
cal difficulties which prevent some who would fain per- 
form this sacred function from doing it. ‘There is a 
distrust of ability, a consciousness of imperfect educa- 
tion, the fear of strictures from the cultivated, or of the 
charge of inconsistency between the prayer and the 
character. Yet these, and all other similar impediments, 
have often given way, when the service has been ap- 
proached with a tender conscientiousness, a sincere faith, 
and in humble reliance on the great Heaven above. If 
he who has lain long infirm and disabled will, under the 
pressing sense of his needs, try almost any remedy rather 
than lie as he is, why should not the father try this holy 
experiment ? So anxious to do well by his children, so 
confident that in other respects he has only to exert him- 
self and he can help and bless them, how long shall he 
keep silence at the family altar ? 

There is something that touches us so deeply when 
we read a description like that of the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, — where “the parent pair” 


“ Proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside,” — 


that we cannot sympathize with that parent’s mind or 
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heart who, either determinately or thoughtlessly, neglects 
this tribute to the Father of all families. We do not be- 
lieve the day school, however excellent, can ever supply 
its want; nor yet the Sunday school. And we ques- 
tion whether good domestic instructions, or even an oth- 
erwise exemplary life, can supersede its claims. The 
least we can do, in return for the inappreciable service 
done by the Gospel to the fireside, is to acknowledge its 
blessings by united thanksgivings. ‘These children are 
soon to go forth and wrestle with the hard world, tempted, 
crossed, whelmed sometimes in a thick moral darkness. 
Happy for them if, as their thoughts revert to “the 
play-place of their early days,” they can bring up the 
form of a loved and honored parent, with the open 
Bible before him, its words read in lowly reverence, 
giving utterance to some fervent appeal prepared for 
him by another spirit, or— more touching still — with 
a solemn and tremulous voice commending them in 
his own language to their God and Guardian on high. 
When such holy scenes are all past, saintly forms may 
still speak to us through memories and associations 
that are a pillar-cloud to us through life. Their places 
are left vacant below; but soon will they meet us again, 
parent and child, brother and sister, to renew the eternal 
ascription that goes up from the one great family in 
Christ on earth and in heaven. 
A. B. M. 





Arr. III]. —RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Or making many books there is no end, and much 
study of a large number of those now published upon 
theology is indeed a weariness to the flesh. It is a re- 
mark of Lichtenberg, that there are no articles in the 
world so singular as books;— printed by people who 
do not understand them; bound, read, and criticized by 
people who do not understand them; and now-a-days 
even written by people who do not understand them. 
As we have no need of such importations, the present 
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notice will be confined to those publications that are 
really deserving of attention. 

Upon the Old Testament, besides the new edition of 
Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar,—a work of immense learn- 
ing, compared with which that of Gesenius is a mere 
primer, —the first volume of Hupfeld’s Commentary on 
the Psalms merits special consideration, since it super- 
sedes the classic commentary of De Wette (who availed 
himself of the Professor’s manuscript notes in preparing 
his last edition), which it surpasses both in completeness 
and in precision. The earliest ancient versions, the in- 
terpretations of the Fathers and the Rabbis, have been 
_earefully consulted, as well as the principal modern 
critics, among whom Calvin holds deservedly so high 
rank. Abstaining from all moral reflections which have 
no connection with the text, the author has aimed to 
give a sound philological interpretation, being equally 
opposed to the uncritical method which makes no dis- 
tinction between the several books of the Old Cove- 
nant, and to the rationalistic exegesis which resolves 
the concrete thoughts of the writers into abstract gen- 
eral formulas. Whilst fully recognizing the merits of 
Hengstenberg, he has most conclusively refuted his un- 
warrantable assertions, and rebuked his attempts to vin- 
dicate the narrow views and revengeful language of the 
Jews by charging them upon the Deity, and to justify 
the conduct of the Old Testament saints as though they 
were exempted from the common laws of morality. 
Twenty-one Psalms are explained in the present book, 
the Introduction being reserved for the end. ‘The entire 
work will probably embrace three volumes, and be fin- 
ished in four years, as the Professor intends in the 
mean time to republish his Hebrew Grammar. 

Upon the New Testament are to be noticed the first 
numbers of Tischendorf’s elegant edition, which embody 
the results furnished by the valuable manuscripts recent- 
ly acquired by him in the East, some of which it had 
been hoped might be secured for the library of Har- 
vard or Yale. As among the books of the New Tes- 
tament the writings of Paul and John have been more 
critically studied than the rest, and among the former 
the Epistle to the Romans, so now we have to mention 
two new works upon this Epistle. ‘The first is the Com- 
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mentary of Umbreit, which, dedicated to the memory of 
Liicke, interprets the book in its connection with the 
Old Testament. The second is that of Tholuck, the first 
edition of which (published when the author was twenty- 
four years of age) marked an era in the exegesis of this 
book, and which now appears, thirty-one years later, in a 
fifth edition, altogether rewritten and vastly improved. 
It is most interesting to compare this last with that first 
production of the esteemed Professor ; and, as the earlier 
edition was translated at Andover, we trust that the 
present one will also appear in English, since it has 
been so greatly modified and enriched. ‘The author 
thus defines his position: “ Although I will not allow 
myself to be bound by the authority of any doctrinal or 
exegetical tradition, I nevertheless rejoice, in the inter- 
pretation of this Epistle, to be able to go hand in hand 
with the elder expounders and doctrinal writers of the 
Lutheran Church.” ‘Thorough and impartial consider- 
ation has been given to the views of the new Tubingen 
school; but, while refuting the one-sided views of Baur, 
the author has not hesitated to adopt his opinions when- 
ever they appeared to be substantiated. ‘I'hus, on page 
17 he says: “ Have we to deny, then, every polemical 
tendency of this Epistle? Was it the design of the 
Apostle simply to deliver his gospel connectedly, pre- 
vious to his arrival in Rome? ‘This opinion, once de- 
fended by me, I can no longer consider to be correct, 
even in the more plausible form which Philippi has 
given to it. It appears to me to be true, what Baur 
remarks in ‘Paulus, page 338,” etc. So, likewise, on 
page 20 we read: “Since the time of Melancthon, this 
Epistle has been regarded as a compendium of bibli- 
cal dogmatics, under which point of view Olshausen 
also recommends that theological studies should be be- 
gun with it. When, however, we follow the course of 
thought from Chapter I. to XI, we are rather disposed 
to find laid down in it a Christian Philosophy of the 
World’s History. Compare Baur’s ‘Paulus, p. 657.” 
With reference to the other commentators, the follow- 
ing judgment is pronounced: “For philological and 
critical interpretation, the most important results have 
been furnished by Fritzsche, whose logical power and 
acuteness Meyer shares in his second edition, which 
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contains valuable independent expositions; for theo- 
logical explanations, Olshausen and Philippi are to be 
referred to; for the history of the exegesis, Fritzsche 
and Riickert; among the compends, that of De Wette 
occupies the first place by its spirit, good taste, and 
sound exegetical tact.” ‘The fifth volume of Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopadie contains interesting articles from the 
Professor on Johann Gerhard and Otto von Gerlach. A 
new edition of his Commentary upon the Sermon on the 
Mount is just leaving the press, and is to be followed 
by an improved one of his Commentary on John.— 
Liinemann has also published, as a part of Meyer’s 
Handbook, a Commentary on the Hebrews, and Meiss- 
ner has newly edited De Wette’s Commentary on the 
Corinthians. 

In the department of Ecclesiastical History have ap- 
peared the fifth volume of Gieseler’s standard work, 
which embraces the Church history of the most recent 
times, from the year 1814 to the present day, and the 
sixth volume, which contains the History of Doctrines. 
In the Preface to the former, Redepenning says, that, as 
throughout this History events have been interpreted 
simply as they occurred, “there is scarcely any work of 
his which has more claims to the consideration of con- 
temporaries and to a lasting regard than this,” since it 
was designed to form the conclusion of the entire work. 
A Biography then follows, in which the judgment of 
Dorner is confirmed, that Gieseler can by no means be 
called a rationalist. No volume of the History will more 
interest our readers than this, since it describes the 
struggles of the last forty years, and includes the history 
of rationalism. In the last chapter, which records the 
latest Church history in our own country, it is remarked 
(pp. 374, 378): “ Unitarianism was not transplanted to 
America, but sprang up there of itself. In the year 
1787 the Episcopal congregation in Boston, with their 
pastor, James Freeman, separated themselves from the 
Episcopal Church, and became the first Unitarian con- 
gregation in North America; and since that time very 
many others have been formed. Among the uneducated 
classes in America, Methodism is increasing with very 
great rapidity; among the educated, however, Unita- 
rianism makes great progress, and seems likely to be- 
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come gradually the ruling party among them. It thereby 
gains the merit of retaining many w ho otherwise would 
cut loose from all religion.” His History of Doctrines 
is dedicated to the Gottingen Theological Faculty, of 
which the author and editors both were members, and it 
gives the lectures of the Professor exactly as we heard 
them in 1852. Remarking the great interest which at- 
tended them during a long 3 series of years, and designating 
them as almost absolutely impartial, the editor observes 
. xxi.): “ There is scarcely a strictly orthodox man who 
really holds at present the so-called Apostolic Creed in 
all its parts in the sense in which these were originally 
taken, and which they received quite accidentally, — 
some of them in the fourth and fifth century. T‘rom the 
statement ‘conceived by the Holy: Ghost, to that of the 
‘resurrection of the body,’ old and new interpretations 
are applied in the most various ways. So, likewise, in 
the Augsburg Confession, from the second article, which 
declares that all who are unbaptized are condemned 
under God’s eternal wrath, to that which treats of the 
seven ecclesiastical abuses, there is much expressed 
which the most zealous advocates twist and turn until 
an altogether different sense is the result. ‘These forced 
interpretations are well known to theologians, and to 
some extent they are stealthily mixed up with the in- 
struction of the catechumens. But what is gained by all 
this?) These artificial views do not take root in our con- 
gregations; they do not understand them, and they turn 
away from them with the idea that, after all, people wish 
to restore the mere letter of a traditional formula, and 
the altogether impossible opinions of a great but by- 
gone age. It is necessary to put an end to these arti- 
ficial tricks, lest the whole Christian Church be brought 
into extreme danger,” etc. From the work itself we 
select only the following passage on the history of the 
doctrine of the ‘T'rinity in the first two centuries. Hav- 
ing spoken of the practical relation which the baptismal 
formula expresses, Gieseler continues (p. 119): “ ‘Thus 
the first Christians found in the phrase ‘Son of God’ 
only the expression of the moral relation of Christ to 
God, — that he was beloved of God and like to God, as 
a son to his father, and hence was sent for the redemp- 
tion of men; and they never thought of developing 
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speculatively the other side of this idea, the metaphys- 
ical relation of the Son to the Father. So, likewise, the 
Jewish Christians, the later Nazarenes, contented them- 
selves with the simple faith, that Christ was the Son 
of God, born of the Virgin by the Holy Ghost. But 
it was remarked above, that Paul and John define 
more particularly the divine in Christ, by declaring that 
through it God made the world and has always guided 
mankind; and that John terms it Adyos, using an expres- 
sion borrowed from the philosophy of that day. ‘The 
spirit of God, however, in the New Testament, is simply 
the power and agency of God, in particular the illumi- 
nating and sanctifying power of God, which is operative 
in Christians. All further definitions are wanting with 
the writers of the New Testament, who only aimed to 
set in their true light the benefits conferred upon men 
by the Son and Spirit, to incite them to make a grateful 
use of these blessings, and to render them susceptible for 
them, but not to give any metaphysical statements re- 
specting the nature of the Son and Spirit.” The fourth 
volume of Gieseler’s History will be published during 
the present year, and the work will be then complete. 
A third cheap edition of Neander’s Church History, 
with a preface from Ullmann, is now in press, as well as 
his History of Doctrines, edited by Jacobi. In a biograph- 
ical article upon Gieseler in the Real-Encyklopidie, 
Herzog remarks: “In delineating the first period of 
Catholicism, Gieseler is obviously superior to Neander. 
By this remark we presuppose that Neander’s greatness 
cannot be impaired by partial censure, which of course 
we do not design to give. Whilst Neander strangely 
throws no light upon the origin of the Catholic Church, 
—a deficiency which his pupils have carefully abstained 
from supplying, herein also faithfully following their 
master, — this extremely important turning-point in the 
development of the Church appears with great clearness 
in Gieseler’s History. And in general, in my opinion, 
he is much more skilful in grouping than Neander.” 
Karl Schwarz, the author of “ Lessing as a Theologian,” 
will publish at Easter a history of German Theology 
since Schleiermacher and Hegel, under thé title, “ The 
Last Twenty Years in Theology.” Polenz promises 
this year the first volume of his History of the Refor- 
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mation in France. The first half of the second volume 
of Henke’s sterling biography of Calixtus has just ap- 
peared, and the second edition of Duncker’s History of 
Antiquity. 

The effects of the spirit of reaction are much more 
visible in philosophy than in history; and U/rici remarks, 
in his Journal for Philosophy and Philosophical Criti- 
cism, 1855 (p. 301): “ We shall soon be so far in Ger- 
many, that a strictly philosophical work will find no 
publisher, because it will find no purchasers.” Still, 
however, we have to announce the second edition of 
the first volume of Zeller’s admirable History of the 
Greek Philosophy, of Schwegler’s popular compend, of 
Erdmann’s Psychological Letters, and of Schaller’s Body 
and Soul. Kuno Fischer treats, in the second volume 
of his History, of Leibnitz and his School, and K. P. 
Fischer, Professor in Erlangen, devotes the third volume 
of his “System” to Speculative Theology, or the Philos- 
ophy of Religion. Weisse’s Philosophical Dogmatics, or 
Philosophy of Christianity, is well worthy of attention, 
having this great merit above other works on the same 
subject, that it pays regard to the latest results of bibli- 
eal criticism, its author being well read in theology and 
in philosophy. The elegant editions of Kant, by Rosen- 
kranz, and of Herbart, by Hartenstein, each consisting 
of twelve volumes, may now be had for one fourth of 
the original subscription price, i. e. each for six, or both 
for eleven dollars. ‘Two volumes only are wanting to 
make Baader’s works complete ; the posthumous works 
of Schelling are every day expected. 

The first volume of Gervinus’s History of the Nine- 
teenth Century takes up the narrative where Schlosser 
left it; for the six or eight volumes which it will em- 
brace, the author receives 40,000 gulden, and the Intro- 
duction, which was confiscated at the time of its appear- 
ance, has brought him 6,000 thalers. <A life of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt is already announced from Haym. Alez- 
ander von Humboldt, who still retains his full vigor, is 
writing the fourth volume of his Cosmos. Chevalier 
Bunsen has in press two volumes which conclude his 
work on Egypt, and two which bear the title, “ The 
Faith of Humanity in the Moral Government of the 
World.” ‘The Chevalier thinks that the former, by its 
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general results drawn from the criticism of the Egyptian 
monuments, will throw new light upon Universal His- 
tory; and the eloquent passages with which the latter 
abound, (which we have been permitted to see in man- 
uscript,) will secure for them a large circle of readers, 
alike in Germany, England, and America. The sixth 
edition of Vilmar’s and the second of Julian Schmidt's 
History of German Literature have appeared, much im- 
proved; Hettner’s first volume of the Literary History 
of the Kighteenth Century embraces English Litera- 
ture from 1660 to 1770. The fourth edition of Schlei- 
den’s very popular work on Plants and their Life, is 
elegantly illustrated. Four volumes of Theodore Par- 
ker’s works have appeared in German, together with a 
volume of Hymns, which were suggested by his writings. 
The report ‘that the Tiibingen Theological Review has 
been discontinued, is incorrect. 

We have received the Catalogue of the Library of 
the late lamented Dr. Liicke, the eminent Professor of 
Theology in the University of Gottingen, and which is 
peculiarly rich in all departments. ‘The merits of this 
collection are, that it is well selected, is very complete, 
particularly in reference to the Gospel of John and the 
Epistles of Paul, and contains very little that has not 
positive value, while the literature reaches to the year 
1854. It is peculiarly adapted to practical use, and 
scarcely any work will be found wanting in it which a 
theological student can desire. The editions of the 
Fathers are not indeed the most expensive; but still 
the Benedictine edition of Augustine in ten volumes, 
Cotelerius’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers, Wetstein, 
the Corpus Reformatorum, the Theological “ Studien,” 
in fifty-four volumes, the works of Calvin, Zwingli, the 
philosophers, and others, are contained in the collection. 
The price at first asked was 1,700 thalers, which was 
afterwards reduced to 1,500 thalers (about $ 1,200) ; 
which for such a library of four thousand volumes is a 
very reasonable sum, being 700 thalers less than that 
paid for Thilo’s library. We are glad that it has been 
secured for the Divinity School in Cambridge, as it may 
be long before a similar opportunity will occur.*§ We 





* Our School is indebted for this valuable Library to the generosity of 
Benjamin Loring, Esq., of Boston. 
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may add, that among other works in it we observed Dr. 
Noyes’s Commentaries on Job and Proverbs, and two vol- 
umes of the Christian Examiner; as we recently saw in 
a Leipzig bookstore a copy of Dr. Furness’s Jesus and 
his Biographers, which belonged to the late Dr. Rohr. 

The deaths of Hermannand Schneidewin in Gottingen, 
and of Meier in Halle, all of them Professors of Philol- 
ogy, have left vacancies which cannot easily be filled. 
Reinhold, Professor of Philosophy in Jena, is also de- 
ceased, and Julius Miller, one of the most eminent doc- 
trinal theologians of Germany, and one of the strongest 
supporters of the Union, is but slowly recovering from a 
violent attack of apoplexy. During the last winter 5,566 
students were enrolled in the Prussian Universities, 880 
devoting themselves to the study of Evangelical The- 
ology, 106 of whom were foreigners. Provost Krause 
of the Evangelical Church in Breslau has, after a long 
contest, finally been elected pastor of the St. Nicolai 
Church in Hamburg; an article in Hengstenberg’s 
Church Gazette, No. 19, p. 192, for March 5, proves 
conclusively that he is a Unitarian. Ewald in Gotting- 
en has respectfully but decidedly refused to give in his 
adherence to the newly modified constitution of Han- 
over; and he still retains his place. Wislicenus writes 
very severely against the want of refinement and the 
barbarism in the United States, the tyranny of public 
opinion, the mob law, and the slave-hunting of the 
American Russia. — We had intended to give a list of 
the books which are prohibited in Prussia, as well as 
of some other political documents which have been 
printed and circulated privately; but these are not 
especially suited to our pages, and would be of less in- 
terest to our readers. 

Too ingenious and successful, however, have been the 
literary forgeries of Constantine Simonides to allow us 
to omit a brief notice of them. This Greek Barnum, 
having endeavored to impose upon the citizens of 
Athens, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and London 
by his manufactured ancient manuscripts, and in Eng- 
land having met with some success, came in July last 
to Leipzig, and sold to the University library there some 
of his fictitious treasures from Mount Athos. At the 
same time he exhibited large fragments of the work 
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entitled Pastor Herma, which we possess only in Latin 
translations and in the fragments of the Fathers. ‘This 
was published by Professors Anger and Dindorf, accom- 
panied with a long Introduction, in which the opinions of 
Baur seemed to be refuted, since here was evidence that 
the Holy Spirit was recognized as a person in the sec- 
ond century. Soon afterwards Simonides exhibited a 
palimpsest consisting of seventy-two leaves of the his- 
tory of the Egyptian kings by the Alexandrian Uranios, 
embracing three books from the earliest times to that 
of Piolemeus Lagi. The second handwriting, which 
is undoubtedly genuine, dates from the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and the first is in uncials of the fifth. 
Professor Dindorf, after some examination, bought the 
manuscript for 2,000 thalers, and then offered it to the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences for 5,000 thalers. After 
some consideration, they determined to purchase it, — 
relying on the great reputation of Dindorf, and thinking 
that in England much more would be given for it, —and 
Lepsius, who intended to publish it, at once furnished 
half the money from his own pocket. ‘he members of 
the Academy then proceeded to examine it more closely; 
and for this purpose Lepsius directed his attention to the 
Egyptian history, Boeckh to the classical allusions, and 
Pertz, with his chemical agents, to the characters of the 
manuscripts. Many suspicions were at once excited, 
and among others by the fact, that a conjecture which 
Bunsen had made in his work on Egypt was here per- 
fectly confirmed. A fortnight, however, elapsed, before 
complete evidence was obtained that the whole was a 
gross deception, whereupon Lepsius at once proceeded 
to Leipzig with the head of the Berlin police to arrest 
the swindler. Meantime Lycurgos, a countryman of 
Simonides, as well as Professor Tischendorf, had become 
convinced of the fraud from palwographical and other 
grounds; and accordingly Lepsius and Stieber found 
Constantine in the act of leaving Leipzig for London, 
with the chemical materials for making old ink in his 
trunk, and the very passage in Bunsen’s Egypt marked 
with a red line. He was at once transported to Berlin ; 
but it now appears that he cannot be convicted, since 
he never designed to deceive the Academy, but, strictly 
speaking, only Professor Dindorf. We will make no 
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remarks upon the position of the latter; Gesenius him- 
self in 1825 published a Pheenician inscription from 
Malta, which afterwards proved to be a forgery. It 
may be doubted, however, if in any other country the 
deception could have been detected, or even in Germany, 
if the study of Egyptian history were not so far advanced. 
At any rate, it is no small testimony to the talent of Si- 
monides (whose portrait appears in the Leipzig Illustrated 
Gazette of March 15), that he was able to keep the Ber- 
lin Academy for fourteen days in doubt as to whether 
they had before them a genuine manuscript or not; and 
it has been suggested, that, after he has paid the penalty 
of his crime, he deserves to be appointed Professor of 
Philology in one of the Universities. 

The recent duel between the Berlin Police-Director 
Hinckeldey and Lieutenant Rochow, a member of the 
Upper House, in which the former was killed, and which, 
originating in the breaking up of a gambling club of no- 
bles, has been universally regarded as a contest between 
the nobility and the officers of the law, has not only 
not been condemned as conflicting with the idea of a 
*‘ Christian state,’ but has even been defended by the 
pious theological politicians. Personal honor, it is said, 
is the talent, “which, according to Matt. xxv. 27, we ought 
to put out at interest ; and a duel is nothing more than 
a war between two persons, and just wars are allowed 
by the Bible as well as by the Augsburg Confession. 

The writer has endeavored on a former occasion to 
give the readers of the Christian Examiner an idea of 
the recent movements in the German Church and State, — 

‘‘quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars parva fui,’’ — 
in some remarks, which, ascribed to an Englishman who 
is “far removed from all theological radicalism,” have 
even formed the subject of a leading article in a religious 
journal in Berlin. The ‘progress, however, which has 
been made since that date causes the opinions there 
expressed to appear very tame and weak. Since then, 
the party of reform have endeavored to introduce cor- 
poral punishment, allowing thirty blows to be inflicted, 
fifteen at a time. Since then, Count Pfeil has shame- 
lessly boasted in the Upper House, that he had mal- 
treated many persons who were legally innocent, for 
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which another person would have been sent to the state- 
prison. In the discussion upon the corruptions in the 
recent election Gerlach declared, “ The freedom of elec- 
tion consists, not in being subject to no influences, but 
in being subject to the right influences.” In the debate 
on the 6th of March, on rescinding Art. 4 of the Consti- 
tution, which provides that “all Prussians are equal be- 
fore the law, and privileges of caste are not permitted,” 
Wagener declared : — 

“The Americans have a large share in the invention 
of such phrases as the rights of man; but they unfortu- 
nately forgot to have them signed also by their slaves. 
{Merriment and Bravo!] It seems at the present day, 
but it only seems, as if the errors which lurk in such ax- 
ioms of the Constitution now slept; but who will se- 
cure us against periods when they will awake again, 
and what shall we oppose to those who may then have 
the will, and perhaps the power, to carry out these prop- 
ositions, which you now leave unregarded, to their full 
extent? It has been said, we must have regard to pub- 
lic opinion, and to the excitement which will arise from 
the abrogation of such articles. But we have previously 
resolved, and have recently found it highly practicable, 
to swim against the stream of what is so readily called 
public opinion. In this respect we adopt Bonaparte’s 
policy, and regard only that public opinion which we 
ourselves make; and I believe this to be the duty of all 
representatives of the country.” 

Gerlach then added: “In saying that that article of 
the Constitution which allows it to be modified is par- 
ticularly dear to me, I only utter in substance what his 
Majesty the king himself declared and impressed upon 
us, before taking his oath to keep the Constitution.” 
On the next day the attempt was made to abolish Art. 
12, which provides that offices in the state are not de- 
pendent upon religious confession, and thereby to de- 
prive 230,000 Jews of the possibility of attaining to any 
civil office. It was remarkable to see on this occasion 
the Catholic representative defending the Jews; and it 
has been said with truth, that these destroyers of the 
people’s rights are indeed Volkstreter,— not Volksver- 
treter, but Volkszertreter. 'The truly great men, how- 
ever, have no sympathy with this faction, as is manifest 
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from the conduct of Alexander von Humboldt, who, not- 
withstanding his great age, went into the popular meet- 
ings of the liberal party, and was afterwards presented 
by the government of Berlin with the freedom of the 
city. If it is asked how these things can be in an en- 
lightened country, it is to be considered that the bureau- 
cracy is immense, that the press is under strict super- 
vision, that no meetings of the people are allowed, — it 
being a significant fact that town-halls do not exist in 
Germany, and that all public gatherings must take place 
in the hotels, — and that the army is obliged to take the 
oath of unconditional obedience to the king, wholly re- 
gardless whether he keeps or breaks the Constitution. 
There is no prospect of any amelioration during the 
reign of the present monarch. 


If we glance at recent events in the Church, we see, 


in Mecklenburg, that Christian burial was refused to a 
lawyer, because he did not hold the Lutheran creed. 
Hengstenberg, Stahl, and others, interceded with the 
Emperor of Austria in behalf of Borzinscky, a convert to 
the Augsburg Confession, who was not permitted by the 
Catholics to enjoy religious rights; but the petition was 
confiscated and prohibited in Vienna. When, however, 
the Evangelical Conference at Paris requested these gen- 
tlemen to intercede in behalf of the oppressed Protes- 
tants in Sweden, this was their reply : — 


‘* We beg leave to remark in this respect, that proposals 
which aim to bring about everywhere a recognition of an ab- 
stract, unconditional religious liberty lie beyond the principles 
of the German Evangelical Church. Our mandate is limited to 
those who stand upon the ground of the creeds of the Reforma- 
tion. 


*“ Srant, Horrmann, Nitzscu, HENGSTENBERG. 
“ To Dr. Steane in London.” 


In the Preface to the Evangelical Gazette of this year, 
Hengstenberg declares more plainly than ever his op- 
position to the Reformed views, and says that he first 
became dissatisfied with the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. The description which we have given 
of the character of these New Lutherans is confirmed, 
among others, by Dr. Tholuck and Dr. Thiersch. The 
former, i in his printed sermon which was delivered at the 
celebration of the Reformation, contrasts the effective 
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preaching of the Old with that of the New Lutherans: 
“ And now, already believing, warm, and zealous wit- 
nesses of the word are also standing in no small num- 
bers, — but where do we hear that the spiritually dead 
arise under their preaching? ‘The great multitude are 
not drawn into the Church, and if they perchance enter 
it, they remain cold anddumb.” ‘The latter, in his Pref- 
ace to Boéhm’s Shade and Light, remarks: “ Of what 
avail is the ‘ positive tendency’ of the younger clergy? 
Adopted by most of them without the sincere fruits of 
repentance, they are like the house built upon the sand, 
that could not withstand the flood, and whose ‘fall was 
great. Who can estimate the mass of conscious and 
unconscious hypocrisy to which the present generation 
is misled by the tendency adopted and favored by the 
rulers! It is a dangerous delusion of some conserva- 
tives, who consider that the revolution is overcome for 
centuries. No, with pain be it spoken, the modern Or- 
thodoxy —the best productions of which boast that 
they have come back exactly to the position of Luther 
or Melancthon—stands no higher than the Old. On 
the contrary,” &c. Well has it been said, in reference 
to those who rely upon the police more than on the 
Holy Spirit to draw men into the churches, that, if Jesus 
was unwilling to pray for legions of angels, much less 
would he have desired for his Church legions of consta- 
bles and gens darmes. 

In the midst of this lamentable state of things, it is 
with real pleasure that we mention the stirring book of 
Chevalier Bunsen, entitled “'The Signs of the Times,” 
which consists of letters in defence of liberty of con- 
science, and the appearance of which has prevented the 
continuation of our own articles,—“for what can a 
man do, that cometh after the king?” The three edi- 
tions which were successively called for within the 
space of a few weeks, show that these were words fitl 
spoken, — really apples of gold in pictures of silver. Leo 
at once denounced the book and the doctrine in the New 
Prussian Gazette, maintaining that it was altogether 
false to speak in general terms of liberty of conscience, 
for men must first have an “enlightened” conscience, — 
the same argument that was used in defence of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law! Stahl, in a separate reply, accused 
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Bunsen of “ praising Channing as the most noble and 
enlightened of the anti-Trinitarians or anti-Athana- 
sians.” Hengstenberg, and the People’s Paper (a mis- 
nomer), with their train, joined in the cry, for they could 
not endure a man nullum servitti signum cervice geren- 
tem. The book was even condemned from the pulpits 
of Berlin; the strict Union theologians, who wish only 
liberty enough for the Union, silently disapproved it, 
Dorner being the only one who had the moral courage 
to defend it. And thus it has happened, that an effort, 
which in England and America would have been hailed 
with gratitude by every good man, is regarded only with 
suspicion by the religious men here, — the absolutism of 
the State, and the subserviency of the Church to the 
temporal power, having so stifled their instincts for relig- 
ious liberty, that they neither love nor desire it. How 
different was the language of Lord Brougham (who 
wishes to abolish even the Act of Toleration), as we 
heard him support the bill for Religious Worship pre- 
sented by the Earl of Shaftesbury: “I want to see the 
government take several more steps in this direction, 
until every vestige of oppression be blotted from the 
statute-book.” But it really seems to be the height of 
the ridiculous when Stahl, whose work heaps so much 
scorn upon Locke, and Milton, and Jefferson, reserves 
for himself the right of an English translation! Verily, 
in reply to such religious despots, we can only say, in 
the words of Tertullian, Non est religionis cogere reli- 
gionem; and to those traditionists, whether in the Old 
World or in the New, who cling to the dead letter of 
their effete formulas, we would repeat the maxim of 
Augustine, Cedat consuetudo veritati. 


E. J. Ye 





Art. IV.— PEACEFUL TREATMENT OF SLAVERY. 


Tue public mind of the North is in a state of unusual 
excitement, not unnaturally nor unreasonably, for events 
of an unexpected and disreputable character have re- 
cently produced their natural effects, stimulating men to 
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violence, and giving prudent persons reason for painful 
anticipations as to the result of institutions which re- 
quire and presuppose a great deal of calmness and wis- 
dom on the part of those who are to maintain them. 
Republics, even representative republics, are not self- 
sustaining institutions; they simply organize the force 
of men who are capable, and in the habit, of self-gov- 
ernment, and afford to such men the means or organi- 
zations for resisting external attacks, leaving to those 
who constitute the state the care of guarding them- 
selves from mistakes, excitements, rashness, and igno- 
rance. If any disturbance of regular functions occur, 
there is neither safeguard against popular disorder, nor 
means of cure, other than calm reflection, and the firm 
action which naturally ensues upon adequate delibera- 
tion. It does not necessarily follow, that because the 
people govern themselves, therefore they will be wise, 
and govern themselves well. It only follows that they 
are adequately secured against some of the forms of tyr- 
anny which have been but too frequent in the world, 
and all of which should be averted, if it be within the 
power of human nature to ward them off. As the per- 
version of the best things constitutes, according to the 
proverb, the very worst condition, the better the form of 
government, the more disastrous will be the consequen- 
ces of its failure; and every motive is appealed to, 
which can operate upon reasonable minds, to preserve 
in efficiency the institutions of which experience has 
shown us the advantages. We know from the past 
what we gain by adhering to what has been established: 
we do not know the benefits to be derived from change ; 
and it is, therefore, only when existing evils become un- 
endurable, and when we see our future path tolerably 
clear from threats of worse than we now suffer, that we 
are justified in hazarding a change. 

There is something of sublimity in the fact that mil- 
lions of men can be put into a state of extreme excite- 
ment by the violent and ignoble act of an individual ; 
and though it may create a certain feeling of pride in 
the assailant, yet, if he knew the character of the com- 
ments upon his conduct by the great majority of judi- 
cious persons, he would feel a mortification for which 
there could be no possible compensation. There is 
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something still more sublime in the recovery of tillions 
of people from such sudden and violent excitement, and 
in the spectacle they may present of calm firmness and 
dignified self-respect. If they perceive the effect of com- 
posure upon themselves and others, they will certainly 
exhibit it, recollecting that it is always early enough to 
resort to force and violence, when all other means of re- 
dress have been found ineffectual. But calmness under 
difficulties or provocations is not the fashion of to-day. 
We are expected, even required, by the prevalent tone of 
feeling, to be prompt, vehement, spirited, as it is called; 
that is, ready at all times to assert our rights, and main- 
tain them. And undoubtedly it is proper and necessary 
to maintain rights. ‘The question is as to the best mode 
of doing it; whether we should be always talking about 
them, and proclaiming our readiness to assert them, or 
whether we should say little, and act whenever neces- 
sary or expedient. LExcitable, ardent people, and those 
who are ambitious to be first in the path which the pub- 
lic are taking, are apt to adopt the course which will 
attract attention to themselves, as if they really were 
what they attempt to appear to be, leaders of the public 
mind. And they generally succeed, not in being leaders 
for any length of time, but in showing their own want 
of ability to lead aright; and they are compelled to fall 
back into the ranks of followers, or at least to cease to 
mislead. Such men do mischief, both by stimulating 
others to the pursuit of the wrong object, and by draw- 
ing them away from those objects which are the more 
important. 

But there is another class of aspirants who are more 
adroit and more dangerous, — those who pursue plans, or 
induce the people to pursue plans, which are in them- 
selves desirable and praiseworthy, without proper regard 
to the character of the means they employ, or the time 
and place for using them. These men pursue their 
aims, or rather the aims of those who stand beside or 
behind them, without regard to the expediency or wis- 
dom of the means they take to accomplish their plans, 
and brand with the nickname of timeservers and dough- 
faces those who think that the way in which a good is 
sought is an object greatly to be considered in the 
attainment of that good. Such persons are not to be 
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satisfied with a reform, unless they are the apparent 
means of effecting it; and they are much less zealous 
for the good to be attained, than for the eflect they may 
produce as the instruments in attaining it. Above all, 
they are for effecting results by the strength of their 
right arm, and showing the world that but for them such 
good ends would never have been produced. ‘This is 
their weak point. ‘They would rather not have the re- 
sult, than that it should be produced by other aid than 
theirs; and how often have we seen such men turn 
round and oppose what they have themselves recom- 
mended and urged, merely because it has fallen into 
other hands, and they cannot have the glory of success, 
and are therefore determined others shall not attain it, if 
they can prevent it. It is needless to say to those who 
think upon public events and public men, that the patri- 
otism to which such persons lay claim is a hollow pre- 
tence; that the appearance of it is only assumed as a 
necessary means to gain their selfish ends; that there is 
no greater danger to real liberty than that which arises 
from the reckless, unprincipled bids for popularity which 
they are always ready to make. The great security for 
this nation from the machinations of such pretenders is 
the want of comprehensiveness in their views. ‘The 

always appeal to the interests or feelings of a part of the 
people; and their patriotism consists in endeavoring, or 
apparently endeavoring, to promote the interests of a 
portion at the expense of the rest. We have not yet 
learned the lesson taught by the conduct of the Atheni- 
ans, who rejected a profitable measure proposed by The- 
mistocles, because Aristides pronounced it unjust. We 
undertake, too often, to balance one injustice by another 
on the opposite side, and we are therefore perpetually in 
a state of imperfect equilibrium. Our tariffs are an ex- 
emplification of this course of proceeding. We have 
thought it necessary, or advisable, sometimes, to protect 
a branch of industry ; when two or three others that had 
been overlooked suddenly start up, and claim the ad- 
vantage of similar consideration, and it becomes impos- 
sible to do the one thing without the other, and thus all 
is complicated to such a degree, that the only escape 
out of confusion is a tariff of uniform rates on all arti- 
cles that are taxed atall. There are other matters, how- 
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ever, in which the habits and feelings of different por- 
tions of the country are so radically unlike, that no 
compromise of practice can be effected, and each must 
be left to do that which is right in its own eyes, and get 
out of its difficulties in the best way it can. Of these, 
slavery is the great, engrossing subject. The change of 
opinion in relation to it, among the mass of mankind, 
within comparatively a few years, has been marked and 
indisputable. Fifty years ago there were few in any 
country, and a hundred years ago there were almost 
none, who thought it wrong to hold men in bondage. 
The opinions and the practice of mankind from the days 
of the patriarchs, through the eras of ancient and mod- 
ern civilization to our own time, had been uniform and 
unbroken in favor of slavery. Suddenly the lights of 
knowledge, of religion, and of our own national pre- 
cepts and doctrines, burst upon the minds of men with 
new clearness and force, and the inconsistency of the 
prevalence of slavery, both with the fundamental dog- 
mas of our political faith and those of our religion, be- 
came too evident to be any longer overlooked or disre- 
garded. What was to be done? That was a question 
which was answered by the different parts of the nation 
according as they were free from the practice and the 
evils of slavery, or not. ‘Those who were zealous, and 
eager to,distinguish themselves as philanthropists by 
compelling others to act with disinterested regard to the 
natural rights of men, were for immediate emancipation 
of all slaves at once, without regard to consequences 
either to themselves or others, blacks or whites; and at 
the same time without consideration of the previous 
question, whether they had any right to emancipate 
other people’s slaves. This vehemence and haste could 
have no other effect than precisely that which has hap- 
pened, to stimulate the slaveholder to defend his posi- 
tion the best way he could,—to speak of it first as a 
divine institution, secondly as a beneficent institution 
to the inferior class, giving them claims on the master 
they could not otherwise have, and thirdly as a necessary 
institution, wherever the two classes, blacks and whites, 
are intermingled. ‘To this is added the assertion, that 
emancipation is impossible, if it were ever so desirable ; 
that if the master could subsist without the slave, the 
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slave could not subsist without the master; and hence 
emancipation would merely be the consigning of the 
slave to destruction. If it be possible for the arguments 
on the one side to exceed those on the other in extrava- 
gance and ignorance of human nature, whether black or 
white, in contented arrogance and dulness, in irreverence 
to God and injustice to man, we have, at least, never 
seen a more flagrant exemplification of these qualities. 
Immediate emancipation would, in our judgment, pro- 
duce more misery than slavery itself, not merely to the 
slave, but to the superior race. It would simply involve 
the whole population, bond and free, in one hopeless 
and mutual degradation. It is obvious to every one of 
moderate discernment, that warfare of the most hideous 
description would pervade the whole country, not mere- 
ly the present Slave States, but all into which the negro 
could flee. Everywhere he would be proscribed, and 
everywhere he would revenge himself. No imagination 
could depict the horrors that would be enacted. What 
then is to be done? Are we to sit down in submission 
to the arguments or the violence of the slaveholder, and 
do nothing? Are we to let these evils of slavery in- 
crease and multiply, till they shall be utterly beyond 
alleviation?. No, certainly not. But we are to use 
means that may have some effect, and not those which 
will surely have none, unless it be to strengthen the evil 
we seek to eradicate. We are not to overcome evil 
with evil, but with good. This, indeed, is the only way 
to conquer it effectually; and so long as we say to our 
brother, “ Stand aside, lam holier than thou,” so long as 
we undertake to serve God as if the Devil was in us, so 
long we shall fail to accomplish the object of our pain- 
ful struggles. If we will put only a small portion of the 
zeal and energy we have shown in the pursuit of victory 
in the political struggle, into the calmer effort to free 
ourselves from moral guilt, economical paradox, and po- 
litical inconsistency, we shall accomplish the object with 
much greater ease than if we set ourselves to work to 
carry our purpose by force,— brute force, — as it is the 
fashion now-a-days to call physical effort. Mere force 
of any sort, force of numbers, or of votes, or of anything 
but conviction, produces only contention and misery. 
Any power of a majority, unaccompanied by the power 
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of reason which satisfies the understanding, and coin- 
cides with the feeling, is as tyrannical and out of place 
in the present age and in our country, as the power of 
the Inquisition or of the Emperor of Russia. The exer- 
cise of such arbitrary power by any legislature is as 
likely to produce resistance, as if it were practised b 
an autocrat. Men’s minds must be convinced that the 
reason and the effect of a law is not only good, but 
necessary, before they submit to it willingly, or before 
they will submit to it at all in this country. Above all 
is it desirable that laws should not be enacted by one 
class of society against another, which is equal or nearly 
equal in numbers and influence. ‘They cannot be made 
effectual if enacted against a particular section of the 
state. A law of Massachusetts against a peculiar cus- 
tom or fashion in Berkshire or Barnstable county alone, 
would be worth the bleached rags on which it was 
printed, and nothing more. It would be of less value 
still, if possible, if passed by the votes of six out of the 
eleven counties represented in the Legislature. So must 
be a law, if such a thing be conceivable, passed by the 
votes of sixteen States out of thirty-one. A majority of 
one is not a “working majority,” in a legislature con- 
sisting of as many distinct constituencies as our Con- 
gress. ‘There must be something like unanimity of 
opinion, before there can be action upon any such im- 
portant subject involving life and property. 

And how can unanimity of opinion, on the subject of 
slavery, be produced among well-disposed people? ‘This 
is not so difficult a problem as it would seem at the first 
glance. Among slaveholders there are thousands who 
have long been convinced by bitter experience of the 
evils of slavery, and who do not need taunts and re- 
proaches to make them willing to adopt any practicable 
remedy for the appalling calamity. ‘The influence of 
such men, who are, of course, among the thinking, the 
wise men of the South, would be immense, if it could 
be left to the natural effects of intelligence and sym- 
pathy; and if an alliance between them and men of 
equal intelligence and liberality of mind and feeling at 
the North could be brought about, one great step would 
be taken towards a peaceful settlement of this tremen- 
dous question. Why can it not? We doubt not that, 
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if appropriate measures were adopted, — not in Congress 
nor in State Legislatures, but in private circles, — some- 
thing might be done, which certainly has not yet been 
attempted, or thought of; something at least might be 
begun, having this most noble and patriotic end in 
view, the agreement of the two parties on this subject 
in a common course of action. Was there ever a sub- 
ject more worthy of a lofty ambition? Was ever one 
environed with greater difficulties and dangers? Was 
there ever a subject upon the final settlement of which 
greater interests, or greater results, were dependent? Let 
no man say it is impossible to settle it. Our discussions 
and quarrels about it prove that we do not in reality 
think so. If we did, we should cease to discuss it. It 
requires no great wisdom to perceive what would be the 
remedy for the evils we suffer, and the greater evils we 
apprehend. It is the removal of the subject of dispute. 
The black man is not indigenous on this continent. He 
has been imported, and though he has flourished and 
multiplied, as a separate. race, the symptoms of final 
amalgamation and absorption in the white race are still 
so faint, that there is no prospect of final union; but 
probably the one race will continue to be as foreign to 
the other through all time as they have hitherto been. 
The experiment has been tried long enough, one would 
think. For ten or twelve generations the races have 
been joined, but not mingled. Intermarriage between 
them has been and is considered degrading and disgust- 
ing, and is certainly not countenanced generally by the 
respectable classes of either side. Whom God hath 
separated, let not man join together. The attempt to 
do so only recoils with just retribution upon those who 
make it. But admitting all this to be true, how are we 
to rid ourselves of the subject of controversy, the negro 
himself? He has grown up among us, and has become, 
if not indigenous, acclimated. He has become, if not 
our equal, at least greatly superior to the original speci- 
men of his race on its own continent; and if he returns 
‘thither, he carries with him the civilization and superi- 
ority acquired here. Liberia seems, if we may presume 
to interpret the handwriting upon two great continents, 
to have been arranged by Providence as a school for the 
spread of light and Christianity into a region that seems 
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otherwise doomed to the thickest darkness, and the most 
degraded paganism. But this process cannot be forced, 
in the way that men often, if not usually, attempt to 
carry out any project. We cannot say to the blacks 
universally, You shall go in such or such a manner, or in 
such a time. Weare not prepared for such a procedure, 
nor are they. But we are prepared to say to all who are 
disposed to recover a home where their race originated, 
We will help you to try the experiment. We have said 
so; the experiment has been tried, and has succeeded 
partially. We have only to exert ourselves, and to 
stimulate them to further effort of the same sort. The 
greatest difficulty has been overcome, the first step has 
been taken, and if we were ready to say we will help 
every one disposed to go, we should find constantly in- 
creasing numbers disposed to enter upon the new career 
opened in the land of their nativity. This is no con- 
jecture, no guess-work. Experience can already be ap- 
pealed to, to prove the readiness with which facilities, if 
offered, would be accepted by numbers sufficient to 
show the object not an idle speculation. Every white 
man who has visited Liberia reports it flourishing in 
every respect, wanting nothing so much as numbers of 
tolerably enlightened descendants of the very same bar- 
barous tribes who have thus far annoyed the infant set- 
tlement, but who are every day leaving the field more 
and more open to civilization and progress. And if 
there is hope for them in the land of their origin, what 
is there here to prevent the trial of the experiment? 
The lands cultivated by slave labor in the more north- 
ern Slave States have been almost worn out by the 
process. ‘The white inhabitants have been greatly im- 
poverished, both by the quality of slave labor, and by 
the habits generated by the owning of slaves. ‘The evil 
is reciprocal, and if the South is to be restored to its 
ancient wealth and consideration, the first step must be 
the abandonment of slave labor, and the encouragement 
of free labor. If this can be made as evident to the 
planter, as it is to every observer who is not a planter 
throughout the civilized world, the evil is overcome. 
The physical difficulties are as nothing compared with 
the difficulties arising from habit, conviction, determi- 
nation. Men are not to be interrupted in their course 
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by the interference of others. We do not ask it. We 
know they are not. But we do ask them to think for 
themselves, and to act upon their own convictions. 
How many slaveholders wish now that their lands were 
cultivated by freemen, who would not look to them for 
support! How many would sell a part, if they could be 
sure of better labor to help them cultivate the remain- 
der! How many would have new life put into them, if 
they could find a way to be rid of this vampire which 
has almost exhausted the very blood in their veins! 
The more northern Slave States have long ago shown 
that they were satisfied of some of the truths which 
have been intimated, and have been deterred from de- 
claring and acting upon the conviction by nothing but 
the undiscriminating crusade against them at the North. 
That crusade has produced only alienation and aversion. 
Is it not time to try something else? Is it not time to 
try what can be effected by sympathy and conciliation ? 
Of one thing we may be well assured, the course of 
vituperation and jealousy has been tried to the utmost, 
without the slightest effect or tendency to produce an 
effect. If it were only from weariness of it, we should be 
glad of some other mode of proceeding; and that other 
mode is to offer our aid to all who are desirous of es- 
caping from the appalling evils to themselves and their 
posterity, and to us and our posterity, which must arise 
from the indefinite continuance of negro slavery in this 
land of the free.’ Let it not be said we have nothing to 
do with the consequences. We have a vast deal to do 
with them. Is this Union to be dissolved without in- 
jury tous? If slavery is removed, shall we not partici- 
pate in the benefit of its removal? Certainly we have 
a vast deal to do with the improvement of the States 
which would be immediately benefited. Without that 
element in our national composition, should we not all 
stand stronger and firmer? Who can doubt that one 
race, occupying the territory from Maine to Texas and 
California, would be more consolidated and more pow- 
erful than two are now? 

As for the argument so common at the South, that the 
labor of the country would be destroyed, that the negro 
is the only person fit for the necessary employments at 
the South, we will not say with what precise degree of 
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respect we look upon the assertion. It is enough for us 
that white men do labor in similar climates, and there- 
fore that there is no physical obstacle here. As well 

might the mariner say it was impossible to cross the 
line, that sailors would be utterly exhausted by the per- 
petual heat of the tropics, and could not work the ship. 
As well might it be urged that the slave-trade was im- 
possible to “the white man, because of the climate of 
Africa. The white man, as a matter of fact, does stand 
every climate that he has thoroughly tried, and there is 
nothing to prevent his laboring as well in Carolina or in 
Mississippi as in Southern Europe. There is nothing 
but the presence of the negro which prevents thousands 
of the immigrants from Europe settling now in the 
Southern States ; and the place of the black man would 
speedily be supplied by better hands and more intelligent 
heads. ‘The emigration of free labor and Northern thrift 
into Southern territory would revive the drooping energy 
of the cultivator, as well as the exhausted fertility of the 
soil; and would not better crops and better prices, as 
well for land as for its products, and his freedom from 
the care of his slave, compensate the proprietor for the 
involuntary labor now obtained? We cannot but believe 
that there are some — yes, that there are many — slave- 
holders to whom these considerations are familiar, and 
who are deterred from expressing them only by the ex- 
ternal pressure to which no man of energetic and resolute 
spirit can submit. We are pursuing a wrong method to 
produce what we desire. It is a course anything but 
Christian, anything but wise. ‘Taunting, reproaching 
men with their misfortunes or misdeeds, is not the way 
to improve either their character or their condition. A 
kind, a sympathizing spirit will do more in a brief period, 
than all the vehement, reproaching speeches that could 
be made in Congress for centuries. In fact, it is evident 
to every one who knows even but little of human nature, 
that we have not hitherto taken any steps towards the 
professed object of our wishes. We have blown a blast 
with all the violence of a Northern gale, but have not 
tried the efficacy of the genial light and heat of a 
kindly spirit. Let us not give up the cause without 
an effort in this direction. It is our interest, as well 
as our duty, to retain the friendship of our associates, 
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if it be possible; at all events, to avoid giving reasonable 
ground of offence by our words or our acts. Have we 
done this? Are we blameless in this matter? If there 
is any reason to believe that we have not hitherto pur- 
sued the wisest course, that we have not yet devised the 
wisest means of accomplishing a beneficent end, let us 
correct our mistakes, and mend our own ways, without 
reproaching others for faults which are in some measure 
shared by ourselves. 





Art. V.—GILLISS’S EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE.* 


Tuese volumes furnish new evidence of the zeal, 
energy, and good judgment which have been exhibited 
by our naval and military officers in the prosecution of 
the various scientific inquiries authorized by the wise 
liberality of the general government. Of the expeditions 


thus undertaken, not one has produced richer and more 
varied fruits than the astronomical expedition to South 
America, a portion of the results of which are classified 
and described in the volumes now on our table. Both 
in its inception and management, it reflects credit upon 
the distinguished officer intrusted with its superintend- 
ence, and it will add much to the reputation which he 
had already acquired at home and abroad. But before 
proceeding to lay before our readers a brief notice of 
Lieutenant Gilliss’s labors, it may be proper to give 
some account of the origin of the expedition which is 
so entirely identified with him. 





* 33d Congress, 1st Session. House of Representatives. Executive Docu- 
ment No. 121.— The U. S. Naval Astronomical Expedition to the Southern 
Hemisphere, during the Years 1849, -50,-51,-52. Lieut. J. M. Gituiss, 
Superintendent. Vol. I. Chile: its Geography, Climate, Earthquakes, Gov- 
ernment, Social Condition, Mineral and Agricultural Resources, Commerce, &c., 
§c. By Ligur. J. M. Giuiiss, A. M. Vol. Il. Zhe Andes and Pampas. 
By Lieut. ArcurBatp Mac Rage; Minerals, J. Lawrence Situ; Indian 
Remains, Tomas Ewxsank ; Mammals, Spencer F. Baitrp; Birds, Joun 
Cassin ; Reptiles, Fishes, and Crustacea, CHARLES GIRARD; Shells, A. A. 
Goutp; Dried Plants, Asa Gray ; Living Plants and Seeds, Wittt1am D. 
BRACKENRIDGE ; Fossil Mammals, Jerrries Wyman; Fossil Shells, T. A. 
Conrap. Washington: A. O. P. Nicholson, Printer. 1855. 4to. pp. 
556, 300. 
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In the summer of 1847, Dr. C. L. Gerling, of the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, in Germany, proposed to Lieutenant 
Gilliss a new method for determining the sun’s parallax, 
“by observations of Venus during the period of its ret- 
rograde motion, and more especially when the planet is 
stationary.” Lieutenant Gilliss was at once favorabl 
impressed with his friend’s suggestion, and having de- 
vised a plan for a series of observations to be made at 
Washington and at some point in South America upon 
nearly the same meridian, he communicated his views 
to several scientific gentlemen, and to the American 
Philosophical Society and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. His plan was examined and ap- 
proved by both of these learned bodies, and resolutions 
in favor of its execution were adopted by them, and 
were transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Navy in the spring of 1848. In the following August 
Congress granted an appropriation of “five thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary,” for 
the purpose of making the proposed observations. 

Under the authority of this act Lieutenant Gilliss 
was appointed superintendent of the expedition; and, 
after procuring the necessary instruments and makin 
other preliminary arrangements, he sailed from New 
York for Panama on the 16th of August, 1849. Upon 
reaching the Isthmus, he was detained nearly a month 
before he could proceed to the field of his operations ; 
but much of this vexatious delay was offset by his sin- 
gular activity and promptitude after his arrival in Chile. 
He landed at Valparaiso on the afternoon of the 25th 
of October; and the same night started for Santiago, 
which had been previously selected as a convenient 
place for the erection of the observatory. ‘The first 
building was completed with so much despatch as to 
be ready to receive its instrument on the oth of Decem- 
ber; and five days later, observations were commenced 
on the planet Mars. “ During that season the weather 
was exceedingly favorable for observations. Of the 
fifty-two pre-appointed nights remaining of the series, 
there were only four when no observations could be 
made, and two others when a slight haze obscured the 
very minute comparing-star in the illuminated tele- 
scope.” During this period nearly fourteen hundred 
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observations of this planet were made; and this zealous 
and unwearied prosecution of his labors was continued 
until his return to this country in the autumn of 1852. 
Numerous observations of Venus and the other planets 
were also made ; and he likewise “ obtained thirty-three 
thousand and six hundred observations of some twenty- 
three thousand stars, more than twenty thousand of 
them never previously tabulated.” But Lieutenant Gil- 
liss did not confine himself to astronomical observations. 
He also conducted a series of meteorological and mag- 
netic observations ; and during his protracted residence 
in Chile he collected a great amount of information in 
regard to the social, political, and industrial condition of 
the country. Nor are the important contributions to the 
physical and natural sciences which we owe to his labors 
less deserving of notice. From whatever point of view 
we may consider his labors, it will be universally admit- 
ted that he has rendered important services to science ; 
and that his researches are alike creditable to himself 
and to this government. But the remarks which we 
design to offer upon his work will be confined to the 
subjects of most interest to general readers. 

In his first chapter our author gives a very minute and 
elaborate description of the geography of Chile, contain- 
many interesting questions. ‘Thus, in speaking of the 
rivers of Chile, he tells us: — 


‘Critical examination of their margins shows that the water- 
courses were once deep streams, susceptible of being navigated 
by vessels of the largest class. Indeed, the fact is demonstrable 
by geologists, that they were inlets or arms of the sea, into 
which melted snows and overflowing lakes in the mountains first 
discharged their waters. Then, as the continent rose higher and 
higher, winding brooks, accumulating in volume with each suc- 
ceeding age, became the torrents that we now see them. From 
time to time sliding glaciers undermine rocks, and earthquakes 
dam up channels, until the heaped-up body of water bears every- 
thing before it, not unfrequently on its swollen tide transporting 
boulders of many tons’ weight to localities far away from anal- 
ogous rocks. At these epochs fields are submerged by the de- 
stroying element ; the course of the river is changed ; and when 
an affrighted populace return to the sites of former homes, it is 
only to weep over garden spots irrecoverably buried beneath 
gravel and sand deposited by the deluge. One such scene oc- 
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curred on the Cachapual only a few years since, painfully prov- 
ing how rapidly beds of shingle may be formed, and forcibly 
exhibiting the abrading powers of water. Even on ordinary 
occasions the noise of stones striking together beneath the sur- 
face, as they are borne along by the current, comes most audi- 
bly to the ear above the rushing sound of the stream over its 
rocky bed. How fearful, then, the spectacle during such storms 
as constantly occur in winter,* when this vast sloping water-shed, 
saturated by continuous rains, pours all that descends upon it into 
the narrow ravines! Every one along which I have travelled — 
the Copiapd, Mapocho, Maypu, Cachapual, and Maule — has its 
high-bounding terraces, at irregular distances, in whose vertical 
cliffs the running streams have left unmistakable marks, some- 
times more elevated than beds of fossil vegetation forming a 
part of them. ‘That some of these changes have taken place 
recently, there seems little reason to doubt; for Molina tells us 
the Maule was navigable for half its length at his day (1787) by 
ships of the line, and there still lived, in 1850, a native of Co- 
quimbo, whose memory extended to the time when the sea beat 
against the terrace on which Serena now stands. Now the 
base of the terrace is twenty-five feet above the ocean, and quite 
a mile from it, and the Maule has not six feet of water at five 
miles from its mouth.’ — Vol. I. pp. 18, 19. 


In another part of this chapter Lieutenant Gilliss offers 
some suggestive remarks on the early colonization of 
the country, and the policy which prevailed in the selec- 
tion of sites for the principal towns. 


** Even Valparaiso, the entrepét for all the agricultural prod- 
ucts supplied to the coasts of Bolivia and Peru,” he says, “ re- 
mained an insignificant town, inhabited principally by agents 
whose employers resided at Santiago, until the first quarter of 
the present century had passed. As late as 1820 not even good 
blacksmiths were to be found at Valparaiso, and those who built 
houses there were obliged to resort to the capital for such iron- 
work as they needed ; nor is it yet fifteen years since govern- 
ment transferred the principal custom-house from the centre of 
the republic to the sea-shore. From that moment anew impetus 
was given [to] commercial life at the port; merchants deserted 
the capital, property rapidly increased in value, new streets were 
opened, more elegant and commodious houses arose in every 
direction ; and now, beyond dispute, Valparaiso is the greatest 
city bathed by the waters of the Pacific.” — Vol. I. p. 28. 





* “Five inches of rain fell at Santiago during twenty-four hours, ending 
July 24, 1851, and more than three inches on the day following.” 
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The second chapter treats of the Political Divisions 
and Distribution of Industrial Resources, and contains 
several valuable statistical tables. The country, we are 
told, is divided into thirteen provinces, which are again 
subdivided into departments, sub-delegations, and dis- 
tricts. Over each of these is a magistrate dependent on 
the sole will of the President. According to the offi- 
cial census published in October, 1854, the population 
amounted to only 1,435,521; but this is exclusive, we 
presume, of the tribes of Indians not subject to the gov- 
ernment, and numbering about 25,000 persons. ‘The 
foreign and domestic trade are both insignificant in 
value, — the foreign exports amounting in 1851 to only 
$ 12,146,391 in value, and the imports to $ 15,884,972. 
About one quarter part of the foreign trade is with the 
United States. The principal exports are flour, timber, 
copper, and wool. The imports are chiefly sugar, to- 
bacco, woollen shawls, cotton goods, and other coarse 
manufactured articles. Hitherto few attempts have 
been made to develop the natural resources of the 
country; but there are indications that a more far- 
sighted policy will be pursued in future. With the 
continuance of domestic tranquillity, and the success- 
ful completion of the public works already planned, it 
should seem that Chile can hardly fail to give evidence 
of a rapid and healthy growth. 

The third and fourth chapters are devoted to a brief 
account of the climate, and an historical and theoretical 
discussion of the subject of earthquakes, with a full de- 
scription of those which took place during the author’s 
residence in the country. Both of these chapters exhibit 
careful research, and contain much new and useful infor- 
mation. Of the climate of Chile our author does not 
speak as favorably as do some other writers. He ad- 
mits, indeed, that the changes of the seasons are per- 
ceptibly marked, without those extremes, however, which 
we experience in New England, “and there is a genial 
uniformity, most grateful to the corporeal frame, through- 
out the year.” But he adduces good evidence to show 
that the climate is not healthful, and that the inhab- 
itants rarely reach an advanced age. “ Active as the 
members of our small party were compelled to be,” he 
says, “and exposed, as we often were, to the severest 
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cold ever known at Santiago, three years’ residence 
made a sensible impression even on us; and another 
like period would probably have gone far towards imbu- 
ing us with the national trait, — apathy.”* His remarks 
on the principal earthquakes which have been noticed in 
Chile are remarkably full and exact, and must contrib- 
ute not a little to the satisfactory elucidation of their 
various phenomena. 

The next three chapters relate to the Government, 
Society, and the Church and its Ceremonies. The rights 
of citizenship are restricted to natives of the country, 
to children born during the temporary residence of their 
parents abroad, and to persons naturalized by a special 
act of Congress, or after a residence in the republic for a 
specified length of time. Every male citizen twenty-five 
years of age, who can read and write, and possesses a 
certain amount of property, as determined by each prov- 
ince once in ten years, possesses the right of suflrage, 
and is eligible to the minor offices. For the more im- 
portant stations, an additional property qualification is 
required. The legislative power is vested in a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. The Senate is composed of 
twenty members chosen for nine years, of whom one 
third, vacate their seats at the commencement of each 
Congress. ‘The Deputies are chosen for three years, and 
are fifty-six in number. ‘ Only those members of either 
house,’ as our author informs us, “who reside without 
the capital, receive compensation ; and as nearly all of 
both houses are citizens of Santiago, the government is 
at no great expense on account of its legislators.” | The 
houses usually sit on alternate days, and their powers 
are similar to those vested in the Congress of the United 
States. But the authority of the President differs in 
some important respects from the authority granted to 
our own President, or actually wielded by him. 


“The chief magistrate,’ we are told, “ is declared to be the 
supreme head of the nation, and his authority extends to every- 
thing which has for its object the preservation of public order 
within the republic, as well as its external security. He is re- 
quired to take part in forming laws, and to give his sanction to 
or disapprove them; to attend carefully to the administration 





* Vol. I. p. 78. t Vol. I. p. 130. 
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of justice and the ministerial deportment of judges. He may 
prorogue ordinary sessions of Congress for fifty days, and, by 
consent of the Council of State, may at any time call an extra ses- 
sion. With the approbation of the Council, he proposes such 
laws to Congress as he deems necessary, and has the privilege 
of returning any act to which he objects, either wholly rejected, 
or with such modifications as meet his views. He can appoint 
and remove at will his cabinet ministers, diplomatic and consu- 
lar agents, intendentes and other officers of the provinces, and 
the officers of the national guard; but, whilst giving him power 
to nominate all other officers, the Senate or Council of State 


-have a voice in their appointment; and once confirmed, their 


removal can only be effected by trial for malfeasance, and con- 
viction. In other respects his powers are analogous to those in- 
trusted by the Constitution of the United States to their Presi- 
dent, —he of Chile also being required to present to the Con- 
gress an ‘annual report on the condition of affairs both foreign 
and domestic.” — Vol. I. p. 133. 


The Council of State is composed of thirteen persons, 
including four cabinet ministers, two members of the 
supreme court, a titled ecclesiastic, and a general of 
the army or navy. They are appointed and removed 
by the sole act of the President, and are required to ad- 
vise him upon all matters on which he may request their 
opinions. The judicial power is vested in primary 
courts, three courts of appeal, and a supreme court. 
There are also commercial and ecclesiastical courts and 
a mixed commission, established under a treaty relating 
to the slave-trade made with England in 1839. Slav- 
ery is prohibited throughout the country, and no native 
or foreigner resident in Chile is permitted to engage in 
the slave-trade. ‘The annual expenses of the government 
are about four millions of dollars; and the revenue 
amounts to about the same sum. ‘The public debt on 
the Ist of August, 1851, was $9,155,975, the interest of 
which had been regularly paid for many years. 

Of the state of society our author gives a curious and 
interesting picture, though not a very favorable one. 
The women are described as much superior to the men 
in intelligence and the courtesies of life. Between the 
sexes there is comparatively little social intercourse ; nor 
do the gentlemen show that respect for the other sex to 
which they are deemed entitled with us. Marriages 
are generally arranged by the parents, and often with- 
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out consulting the persons most interested. A close 
watch is kept over the girls by their mothers; and “if 
the daughter lives at home, from the time she attains ten 
years of age the mother must daily accompany her to 
and from school, or she must be sent with a well-tried 
servant in a close carriage. Even brothers are not 
always trusted with this responsibility.”* Yet public 
morality is at a low ebb. In speaking of the young 
men, Lieutenant Gilliss remarks : — 


** Originally the basis of education imparted is good; unfortu- 
nately, it is almost wholly theoretical. The means of commu- 
nicating experimental knowledge, so necessary to enlist the 
mind in its subsequent prosecution, have not hitherto existed to 
any considerable extent; and it is only very recently that there 
have been men in Chile competent to teach the elementary 
branches of physical science. Even yet much is wanting to 
place the schools on a level with those of Europe or North 
America; and thus, for want of proper apparatus and tutors, a 
young man takes his leave of school just when he has received 
an amount of information which would elsewhere make him feel 
the necessity of study. There are neither engineers, chemists, 
machinists, nor architects by profession. Neither is there any 
pursuit a young man can follow which renders further applica- 
tion to books necessary, except in preparation for the practice of 
law or medicine ; and when it is stated that the whole number 
of licentiates for both these professions from 1843 to 1849 was 
only 143, an estimate may be formed of the demand for men- 
tal application. Therefore, with the college they also take leave 
of books, become clerks in the houses of merchants or retailers, 
and the knowledge which was at first but superficial is soon for- 
gotten. Others enter the convents, adding to the drones of the 
population ; a small number obtain places under government ; 
and a few embark in mining, though not, as do the Californians, 
with their own hands, for personal labor is considered degrad- 
ing. Want of occupation, encouraged by the climate, soon con- 
firms a habit of indolence where there is no mental energy to 
shake it off; and in a brief while the youth who might have be- 
come a man of ability and enterprise falls irreclaimably into 
idleness and listlessness. Societies for the promotion of science, 
literature, the professions or arts, so beneficial in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, and so productive of laudable emulation in 
the world of letters, have no existence here ; and the rendez- 
vous of the young men becomes, instead, the tailor’s shop, where 





* Vol. I. p. 150. 
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the fashions are discussed, and the public promenade or parlor, 
where they can display ultra-fine dresses. Conversation with 
young ladies is not general, as has just been remarked. If they 
attempt it with any not of their own sex, it is with the mothers, 
thus voluntarily avoiding intercourse which could not fail in lead- 
ing to mental improvement, and preparing for more rational do- 
mestic life. Neglected by those whom she knows to be inferior 
in mental as in moral worth, yet whom Nature has assigned as 
her companions through life, — bitterly sensible that she will 
scarcely be permitted the privilege of selection among them, 
but must take as a husband him whom her parents consider 
most suitable,— the girl soon thinks with indifference and apa- 
thy of the abilities of the beaux surrounding her, and learns to 
value them by the contents of their coffers rather than by their 
characters or talents.”” — Vol. I. p. 151. 


Romanism is the established religion in Chile, and by 
the Constitution of the Republic the public exercise of 
any other faith is forbidden. The bigotry thus sanc- 
tioned by law has largely impressed itself on the public 
character. Until recently, Protestants were not permit- 
ted “to occupy a chapel in which they might worship 
God as had been taught them by their fathers, or to pos- 
sess a piece of ground in which to deposit the remains 
of mortality.” * But since they have become numerous, 
and it has ceased to be prudent to insist on a literal 
interpretation of the fundamental law, a more liberal 
construction has been given to it. ‘They have been al- 
lowed to obtain a burial-place at Valparaiso; and some 
years since they were informed that, “so long as their 
chapel and worship were without the external evidences 
which the words ‘public exercise’ seemed to imply,” 
they should be protected by the government.f Still the 
Romish Church possesses almost undiminished influ- 
ence and wealth in the country; and its rites are cele- 
brated with all the pomp and splendor, and with the 
arrogant disregard of the scruples of others, which it ex- 
hibits whenever it is the dominant religious power. 

Following the chapter on the Church we have four 
chapters descriptive of Santiago, Valparaiso, the Prov- 
inces of Atacama and Coquimbo, and the Mineral 
Springs of the country. Santiago is the capital, and 
contains about 90,000 inhabitants. Its houses are most- 
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ly built of adobes, or sun-burnt bricks, are only one 
story in height, and with scarcely any attempt at archi- 
tectural display. Within a few years, however, there 
has been a considerable improvement in the houses. 
Some of the public buildings are substantial and hand- 
some edifices. Among the most conspicuous are the 
Mint, the Palace, the Cathedral, and several of the par- 
ish churches. There are also in the city a University, 
which was reorganized in 1842, the National Library, 
containing about 21 ,000 volumes, and numerous hospi- 
tals and convents. V alparaiso is the principal commer- 
cial city in Chile, and numbers about 35,000 inhabit- 
ants. But its harbor is very much inferior to some of 
the other harbors on the coast, and Lieutenant Gilliss 
expresses strong doubts whether the city is likely to 
grow as rapidly in future as it has done in the last few 
years. Of the mining districts in the provinces of Ata- 
cama and Coquimbo our author has given a very full 
account, embodying many. valuable statistics; and the 
account of the various mineral springs also contains 
much useful information. 

The twelfth and thirteenth chapters are devoted to an 
historical sketch of the presidential election of 1851, and 
the events immediately following it, illustrated by offi- 
cial documents, and minutely detailing the progress of 
the revolutionary struggle which took place upon the 
defeat of the liberal party. The picture of the political 
condition of the country here presented is certainly not 
an encouraging one, and must strengthen the doubt 
whether the people of any of the Spanish American 
states are fitted for self-government, or indeed whether 
any country where Romanism largely prevails can be a 
free country. 

The next two chapters contain an account of a visit 
to the hacienda of a friend not far from Santiago, with 
a summary of the information gathered during succes- 
sive visits to the same place, and an account of a subse- 
quent journey to the more southern part of the country. 
From the second of these chapters we extract a descrip- 
tion of the scenery on the river Claro. 


“On a triangular terrace or plateau, at the immediate base 
of a hill that rises nearly a thousand feet above it, and which 
terminates in a vertical cliff over the river, the mineral waters 
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of Cauquenes are found; and here houses have been built for 
the use of invalids. The plateau will measure about three acres. 
Within a few hundred yards, up the stream, a somewhat similar 
hill to the one back of the springs rises to nearly the same 
height; and between the two there is a deep quebrada with a 
rivulet of clear snow-water. Opposite the up-stream hill, on the 
other side of the river, there are other small terraces, behind 
which rise series of steep mountains also covered with perennial 
verdure. Between the two hills last mentioned, and whose ba- 
ses are scarcely 150 yards apart, is the gorge through which the 
river flows, exhibiting other mountain buttresses close at hand. 
Their summits are widely enough separated to permit a view of 
the dreary peaks of the loftiest, and still far off, Andes. Hill 
beyond hill, as they are arranged, the perspective is so fore- 
shortened that the snow-cliffs seem almost at hand; and about 
sunset so distinctly are the shadows marked, that one thinks 
them acéessible in a walk of an hour or two; yet an active 
horseman will be two long days climbing to their crests. 

““The terraces are now 150 feet higher than the surface of 
the river, their faces broken down vertically by its furious and 
muddy torrent. Just above the baths, the latter is separated 
into two streams by a pyramidal mass of rock. This has nearly 
the same height as the plateau, and is connected with the ter- 
race of the springs above the water-line. There is a like pile 
of rock between it and the north shore, so that the entire volume 
of water is again collected in a stream not more than ten yards 
wide. At night, when everything is still, the roar of the waters 
through this narrow pass is equal to that of the ocean breaking 
ona lonely beach. So rapid is it, that no one has yet been able 
to ascertain its depth at this point. Along the bed there are 
large bowlders of granite and limestone, over which the water is 
forced by its descending momentum, presenting to the sight a 
surface broken like a miniature sea. Within an oval panorama, 
scarce a league in its longer diameter, the eye embraces black- 
ened masses of rock, on which fire seems to have exercised its 
influence but yesterday, tumbled in every possible direction, — 
sometimes in the streams, sometimes in broad patches of the 
hills, as though injected through the broken-up surface ; now with 
columnar faces, like basalt where the mountain-tops had been 
convulsed ; again of the size and form of habitations, without 
their concomitants of human life. In one place there is a dense 
forest; in another a solitary tree, an arborescent cactus, or a 
Chaiiar (Molina, Puya), with its gigantic spike of flowerets con- 
spicuous against the blue sky. On one side we see a patch of 
wild pasture, golden in its decay ; opposite, a level and narrow 
glen, covered with foliage variant only in its hues of green ; 
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above and around there are mountains whose slopes and heights 
are of every graceful curve and inequality ; and beneath, a milky 
stream foaming resistlessly through a contracted stony gorge. 
A landscape, combining more of wild grandeur and picturesque 
loveliness at the same time can scarcely be imagined. How 
awful must have been the commotion when the power of the 
internal fires thrust towards mid-heaven the infinity of separated 
hills within the compass of vision, and the consternation with 
which the rush of the pent-up waters would have been beheld, 
sweeping before them huge rocks that nothing but earthquakes 


could have moved from their resting-places !”” — Vol. I. pp. 397, 
398. 


The second section of the first volume contains an 
interesting narrative of the expedition from the time 
Lieutenant Gilliss left New York until his return, in- 
cluding notices of Panama, Lima, and some other places 
not described in the chapters to which we have already 
referred, and also embracing considerable information 
which could not be easily arranged under the first 
head. ‘lhe Appendices contain some important obser- 
vations of earthquakes, and numerous meteorological 
observations. 

Upon completing the series of observations in Chile, 
our author instructed his principal assistant, Lieutenant 
MacRae, to cross the Andes for the purpose of making a 
further series of magnetic observations, and then return 
home by the way of Buenos Ayres. “ The observations 
indicated to him,” Lieutenant Gilliss remarks, “were 
for elevation, latitude, longitude, declination, inclina- 
tion, and horizontal force of the magnet, and meteoro- 
logical data, for each three thousand feet elevation as- 
cending the western and descending the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, and for each hundred miles of longitude 
between the cities of Mendoza and Buenos Ayres. 
Other information of a geographical and statistical 
character was specified, as greatly interesting to nu- 
merous classes of our countrymen.” * ‘These instruc- 
tions were carefully followed by Lieutenant MacRae. 
But in consequence of injuries which occurred to his 
instruments, and which it was thought might cast a 
doubt upon the accuracy of the results obtained, he re- 
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turned to the United States to procure new instruments, 
and subsequently made a second journey across the 
Andes. A narrative of these two journeys, and numer- 
ous tables showing the results of the different observa- 
tions, fill the first eighty-two pages of the second vol- 
ume. ‘The remainder of the volume comprises a series 
of reports upon the specimens in natural history and 
other interesting objects, brought home by Lieutenant 
Gilliss, or sent to him since his return. ‘These reports 
have been very carefully prepared by competent scien- 
tific gentlemen, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and are illustrated by numerous engravings 
executed in the highest style of the art, and many of 
them beautifully colored. 

We eannot close these remarks without referring to 
the great injustice which was done to the accomplished 
officer whose labors we have been considering, by the 
action of the Naval Board, created by Congress in 18595, 
for the purpose of revising the Navy List. In virtue 
of the authority conferred by this law, the Board, after 
a session of about six weeks, reported that, of seven 
hundred and twelve officers belonging to the specified 
grades, two hundred and one were “incapable of per- 
forming promptly and efficiently all their duty both 
ashore and afloat,” and recommended that their names 
should be placed upon the Reserved List. Among the 
officers thus declared to be “ineligible to further pro- 
motion” are Lieutenants Maury and Gilliss. Into the 
general merits of the controversy which has been waged 
upon the floor of the Senate in regard to the course fol- 
lowed by the Naval Board, we have no disposition to 
enter. ‘I'hat controversy has been pursued at needless 
length. But we do most earnestly protest against a 
decision which rewards the long-continued, devoted, 
and important services of such men as Maury and 
Gilliss by striking their names from the active list of 
our naval officers. It is discreditable to the country, 
and dangerous to the real interests of the navy. These 
officers entered upon the discharge of the scientific du- 
ties in which they have been engaged for many years 
under the authority of Congress and by the express 
orders of the Navy Department. If the faithful dis- 
charge of these duties on shore has incapacitated them 
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for the discharge of any of their duties at sea, as would 
seem to be implied, the fault is certainly not theirs. 
Nor is it probable that Congress contemplated any such 
interpretation of the act as has been given to it, and by 
which an attempt is made to justify this and similar 
decisions of the Board. : 


Cc. C. 





Ss. 





Arr. VI.—UNITARIANISM AND ORTHODOXY ON THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


No controversial discussions concerning the doctrines 
of Scripture can be thoroughly pursued without involv- 
ing sooner or later an incidental controversy upon the 
authority of Scripture, and the right principles of its 
interpretation. At whatever point an issue bearing 
upon this subject is raised, it leads on step by step 
to all the questions opened by biblical criticism. The 
character and composition of the Bible as a whole; the 
nature of its contents; its age, sources, and authors; its 
natural and its supernatural, its historical, prophetic, 
and spiritual elements; its relations to other literature 
and to the demonstrative and physical sciences; its 
exposure to assaults upon its credibility; and its means 
and methods of defence,—all these large and perplexing 
themes present themselves for treatment by the aid of 
such powers as belong to the human mind under the 
guidance of a various and progressive culture. Nor 
does even this specification of some of the more impor- 
tant elements of a necessary task exhaust all the inci- 
dental topics which enter into it. The more thorough 
and deliberate and microscopic the criticism, the more 
abundant and suggestive appears the material of it. 
Delicate questions about the exact meanings of words 
in ancient languages, and even in our own, and about 
the translation of words and phrases from dead into 
living tongues, are to be debated by scholars, who must 
afterwards set forth the results of their study in a style 
intelligible to the unlearned. The figurative uses of 
language, idioms, Orientalisms, and metaphors, compli- 
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cate the discussion. And crowning all comes the great 
theme of Inspiration, — the meaning of the word, the evi- 
dence of the thing, the compass and extent of its influ- 
ence, — whether it covers all the contents of the Bible or 
only a part of them, and what part, — whether it was con- 
fined to the original writing, and so has been impaired 
by the risks of time, of manuscripts and their transla- 
tion into various languages, or whether the gift is of 
such a nature that its fruits are essentially preserved in 
every faithful transcript and version of the record. 

Some unreflecting persons complain, at the very out- 
set, that such a multitude of questions of such a nature 
should be opened at all, to perplex simple understand- 
ings, to impair in any way the confidence with which 
people love to read the Bible, to peril the authority, or 
to bring under debate the truth or value, of any of its 
contents. ‘The same persons are apt to charge these 
consequences upon the Unitarian Controversy, and to 
hold Unitarians answerable for an unfair dealing with 
the Scriptures, tending to unsettle their Heaven-authen- 
ticated claims. In this topic of controversy between 
those once brethren, as well as in the discussion of the 
great doctrinal questions to some of which we have 
devoted many pages, the leading aim and purpose of 
Unitarians was in part misunderstood and in part mis- 
represented. ‘The views of Scripture, and of the proper 
way of treating it, to which they were brought in the 
exercise of their best intelligence, as honest thinkers and 
careful students, were represented by their opponents 
as wanton and daring results of a spirit of pride and 
unbelief. Unitarians adopted their opinions from the 
compulsory influence of facts and arguments, whose 
force they could not resist. They did not hold and 
advance their views because their inclinations misled 
them, for they felt that they were yielding to the simple 
force of truth, the straits and necessities of the case. 
We have therefore first of all to remind ourselves how 
such questions as relate to the authority and the right 
interpretation of the Bible were naturally and necessa- 
rily opened in the controversy, how just the grounds of 
them were and are still, and how, when they have been 
opened, candor and truth require that they should be 
met. Wise and considerate men have often been per- 
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plexed when confronted with the consequences of their 
own theories; and though it may be a token of courage, 
it is certainly no proof of wisdom, to regard such conse- 
quences, when of a very perplexing or alarming charac- 
ter, with entire indifference, and as wholly without force 
against our theories. Whether in the adoption of a 
principle or a theory we should have in view the inevi- 
table consequences, the practical effects, which will fol- 
low from it, is a question on which those who have 
concerned themselves with it have been divided; the 
dividing line being generally drawn so as to commit all 
mere theorists to a disregard of consequences, while 
those who have been compelled to face consequences 
have insisted that they should be had in view in the 
formation of theories. It will be found at the close of 
our present discussion, that the main issue between the 
Unitarian and the Orthodox views of the Scriptures, and 
the proper way of treating them, centres around this 
question: Shall we start with a theory about the inspira- 
tion, the authority, and the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
which recognizes the qualifications and abatements and 
embarrassments that will be sure to confront us as we 
meet the trial of that theory, —or shall we assume the 
very highest position possible, and then ingeniously con- 
test, or grudgingly allow, the various objections of a fair 
and reasonable character which invalidate our position ? 
Shall we form our theory in view of certain facts which 
we must sooner or later deal with in verifying our 
theory,— or shall we adopt a theory which will compel 
us to deal uncandidly or unsatisfactorily with facts that 
are plainly inconsistent with it ? 

When the Unitarian Controversy commenced here, it 
found prevailing in the popular mind, so far as that was 
in subjection to the popular theology, an almost idola- 
trous estimate of the Bible. This popular view of it 
allowed no discrimination in the value or authority of 
its various contents, and would scarcely tolerate any 
debate which went beyond the apparently literal mean- 
ing of the English version. In their use of the Bible, 
the people recognized no right of choice, no range for 
discrimination. It was all Bible. Indeed, a reader of 
the old tracts and sermons of our fathers is led to the 
persuasion, that they spent the hardest toil upon the 
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least profitable portions of the Scriptures. That they 
found those portions edifying, only proves how diligentl 
they wrought upon them. Very many of their devoted 
ministers are known to have spent years of industrious 
zeal in writing extended expositions or commentaries 
upon the whole Bible, or upon its larger or smaller 
compositions. A few specimens of such comments on 
books or chapters are in print, but no complete work of 
the kind from their pens has ever been published. Cot- 
ton Mather’s voluminous exposition still lies in manu- 
script in the cabinet of our Historical Society. Several 
generations of ministers, in the full sincerity of their 
own earnest faith, had inculeated a view of the Bible 
which modern opinions regard as superstitious. The 
had fostered this view, and insisted upon it as vital to 
faith and the ends of edification. 'To what extent this 
estimate of the Bible in the minds of believers was 
balanced by, or even accountable for, a lurking or a 
full developed scepticism and unbelief in the minds of 
others, we of course cannot know. Our knowledge of 
the workings of human nature and the facts which ex- 
perience presents us in our own day of free, outspoken 
dissent from the popular belief, would warrant the infer- 
ence that multitudes of the inquisitive and the restless 
in mind entertained misgivings, though they might keep 
silence about them. It would seem that the common 
rule applied here as in other matters, that when the 
standard of belief made an excessive and arbitrary ex- 
action, a readiness to recognize it on the part of some 
was offset by an immoderate rebellion to it on the part 
of others. Much of the confessed and latent unbelief of 
our day is the costly penalty paid by a grown-up gener- 
ation for the austerities and exactions with which faith 
was connected in the training of their childhood. But 
as the popular view of the Bible was made the standard 
for belief, all who for any reason could not accept it 
were left to make such abatements of it, or to find such 
a substitute for it, as they could, practising meanwhile 
such reserve of tongue as prudence or fear might dic- 
tate. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, in all the voluminous and 
unfinished discussions which have been pursued on this 
high theme of the authority of the Bible, the witness 
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whose testimony is of chief relevancy and importance 
has received the least attention. All other tests and 
arguments have taken precedence of that which would 
bring the Bible to a trial through its own claims and 
contents. Common sense suggests that no reason for 
demanding for it the reverence and faith of men could 
possibly be offered from any external source or any 
subordinate grounds, which could compare in cogen- 
cy with its own internal warrant. How far the old 
popular view of the authority of all the contents of 
the Bible is warranted by any claims set up for them- 
selves, is a question which, to our knowledge, has never 
been tried thoroughly and candidly by a discussion 
unbiassed by any other considerations. We must de- 
fer any dealing with that question until we have 
briefly noticed some of the extraneous, incidental, his- 
torical, and conventional intluences which helped, at 
least, very effectively to support, and, as we sincerely be- 
lieve, to originate, a view of the contents of the Bible, 
as a whole, which is not warranted by any claims which 
they advance for themselves. 

The Bible has been a book in popular circulation, free 
to the use of all Protestant readers, for a little more than 
three hundred years. For the greater portion of that 
time, and for all but a very small fraction of the masses 
of its readers, it has been perused and interpreted under 
the restraints of some external, ecclesiastical, or doctri- 
nal teaching. For long ages after its contents had been 
gathered, it was withdrawn, kept back from popular use, 
in part from the policy of the priesthood, in part from 
the necessity of the case, as its cost, when written on 
parchment, was heavy, and those who could read were 
comparatively few. The Bible, indeed, was never in 
the possession of more than a very few private owners 
until after the Reformation. Before the Christian era, 
a few wealthy Jews might have copies of parts, or even 
of the whole, of the Old Testament made for them by 
the Scribes; but the families of Israel looked to the 
temple and the synagogues for their knowledge of its 
contents. Faith then came wholly by hearing, not from 
reading. When the two Testaments had been united 
in one or more volumes, copies were so rare that they 
were not found in the libraries of all the churches, con- 
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vents, monasteries, and universities. Occasionally, the 
choice cabinet of a monarch contained a copy. That the 
Christian world could have kept its faith and worship 
so long without depending upon the popular use of the 
Bible, would, after all, be the most effective argument in 
support of the policy of the Roman Church in its pro- 
hibition of the Bible, were it not for the counter argu- 
ment which Protestants would instantly advance, in 
urging that the faith and worship which prevailed 
while the Bible was hid away were not consistent 
with Christian purity and truth. 

Luther and Erasmus parted friendship at the Refor- 
mation, when the former, in resolute opposition to the 
judgment or the fears of the latter, resolved upon the 
translation of the Scriptures into the common tongue, 
for the frée use of his countrymen. The knowledge that 
there was such a volume as the Bible, the difficulty of 
procuring it, the excitement raised by the expectation of 
it, the fact that it was identified with the Protestant 
cause, in antagonism with all the corruptions and in- 
ventions and additions of Romanism, made the multi- 
tude most eager to obtain it. Considering that, as 
Luther said, “the Papists burned the Bible because it 
was not on their side,’ we can hardly over-estimate 
the zeal and longing of the people to secure it. The 
license included on the title-page of our English Bibles, 
though passed unnoticed by many readers, tells a bur- 
dened tale. “Appointed to be read in churches,” is 
the royal warrant which goes with the once forbidden 
book. When that warrant first accompanied a version 
in our own tongue, every one who could obtain a 
Bible was free to possess it, and all who had the pre- 
cious gift of knowledge might read it. To read it 
was to interpret it in some way. And what a valued 
possession it was is hardly to be realized now, as the 
flood of literature floats by us. What an intense and 
deep joy has been experienced by millions of hearts over 
that book! Not only must it “ be read in churches,”— 
it might be read in homes, by the way-side, anywhere, 
everywhere. As the larger portion of the people of 
England were then unable to read, others who had the 
gift would be to them the medium of its joy and instruc- 
tion. We can paint to ourselves many impressive and 
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touching scenes of which it was the centre. It took the 
place and performed the service of priest and altar, of 
confessor and teacher, of counsellor ard judge, to thou- 
sands of persons. It repeated the Pentecostal miracle 
of preaching the Gospel to every one in the tongue in 
which he was born. It represented in the household all 
the sanctities connected with the Church, the Sabbath, 
the grave, and the hope that extends beyond it. We 
still see, in some of the rural parish churches of England, 
the solid folio Bible held by a strong ring and chain to 
the reading-desk as in days of yore; when, after the hours 
of public worship, the minister having retired, simple 
villagers, with grave and reverent mien, gathered around 
some old man or woman, or some youth or maiden rich 
in the blessings of the mind, and listened to the precious 
pages. Every one of those pages was a revelation, and 
we may be sure that such perplexities as the narratives 
now present, not of scholarship, science, or criticism, but 
from the questionings of an unsophisticated mind or 
heart, received as fair and full a solution as the best 
wisdom of the world has ever since given to them. For 
nearly a century and a half portions of Wickliffe’s trans- 
lation had been read in English rural homes by wander- 
ing apostles of the new light, and each multiplication 
of copies in that or in subsequent versions extended the 
circle of readers and hearers. We may infer that, to those 
who had been trained on monkish legends and lore, the 
Bible was of easy learning, offering but rare occasion for 
raising distinctions in its contents. 

It could not be but that such a book, so demanded as 
a designed gift from Heaven, so prized, so used, as a sub- 
stitute for poor superstitions, and services performed in 
a dead language, would draw to itself the deepest, fond- 
est, purest attachment of human hearts. It was living 
truth conveyed in the language of household life, that 
gave to the lessons of the Bible their sacred charm and 
power. For of all the reproaches, stern or gentle, visited 
upon the policy of the Roman Church, the most wither- 
ing of all must be confessed to be this, that the very 
language which she chose for all her services became a 
dead language; her piety could not keep alive the tones 
and forms of her speech, and the spell of delusion which 
was laid upon her withheld her from change. The Bible 
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was found worthy of all the affectionate trust which it 
received, and affection and confidence alone in it, how- 
ever unlimited, never harmed and never can harm any 
one. Only when the mind—the curious, searching, de- 
bating mind — asserts its own prerogative, does that 
unlimited confidence begin to falter, and need to be 
confirmed or restored by some deliberate methods of 
inquiry and discrimination. 

But the piety of New England, and of those in the 
Old World who were in sympathy with the faith that 
was first nurtured in this wilderness, accepted the Bible 
—the whole. Bible —in the fondest reliance of the whole 
heart and mind. Every family owned a Bible, and 
every member of each family read it, studied it, or heard 
it and reyered it. All were either teachers or taught by 
it. Children were named after its worthies. Occasion- 
ally, too, names were borrowed from it in baptism of 
those who were not among its worthies, on the ground, 
perhaps, that being in the Bible, no matter how poorly 
they figured there, was warrant enough for perpetuat- 
ing them. Precedents, examples, and warnings were 
quoted from the Bible, as from the whole world’s his- 
tory of all past ages, and from the Sibylline prophecies 
of all that was to come. The Bible was actually ac- 
cepted here as a statute-book of civil and criminal law 
till a code could be deliberately framed; and when a 
code had been digested, Bible legislation furnished its ba- 
sis and its penalties. It was well-nigh forgotten that the 
Bible was not written in English, and that it had ever 
been translated. The intermediate agency of men, in 
penning, gathering up, authenticating, transcribing, and 
transmitting its contents, was well-nigh lost sight of; 
and as God was the leading subject of the book, its 
authorship was directly referred to him. 

It is easy to understand how ill those who had been 
educated under this warm, confiding, and entire reliance 
upon the letter of the Bible, would bear the first bold 
dealings of criticism with it, however cautious or rever- 
ent might be the language of such criticism. Painful 
and startling was the first experience of this kind. 
When the natural popular feeling against the intima- 
tions of criticism found expression through the teachers 
and defenders of the popular theology, it was to have 
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been expected that some severity of judgment should 
have followed. Those who began to discriminate be- 
tween parts of the Bible, —to raise questions about the 
relative value and authority of its several contents, — 
to suggest new renderings of important passages, and 
to intimate the possibility of error introduced by time 
or chance in successive copies, or even into the origi- 
nal, by lack of knowledge or false reasoning, — those 
who opened here these now familiar “ offences,” were 
prepared to be misunderstood. ‘They had great reason, 
however, to complain of being grossly misrepresented. 
Time, with its wonderful revolutions, has realized a 
signal triumph for our early Unitarians in this direc- 
tion. As we shall show before we close this essay, 
those who claim a doctrinal succession from the as- 
sailants of Unitarians have accepted, ratified, and in- 
dorsed to the full all the positions taken by those who 
bore the odium of first reducing the popular idolatry for 
the letter of the Bible. We utter boldly the unquali- 
fied assertion, and stand ready to maintain it in the 
lists of fair scholarship, that all the leading and es- 
sential canons of criticism, and all the qualifications 
and limitations which the most esteemed Unitarian 
divines applied to the Scriptures, have, within a few 
years, been recognized as just by eminent writers in 
various Orthodox communions. ‘The American Unita- 
rian Association has now in preparation a Commen- 
tary and Exposition of the New Testament. Such a 
work, covering both Testaments, might be made to 
the perfect satisfaction of our fellowship, every line of 
whose necessary comments and dissertations should 
be compiled from nominally Orthodox volumes. As 
we survey the crowded pages now before us, contain- 
ing carefully culled extracts embracing admissions and 
assertions from distinguished Orthodox divines in the 
field of biblical criticism, and then recall how Uni- 
tarians were once abused for saying the same things, 
we feel a profound respect for men who nobly led on 
a work of consecrated toil and manly courage in the 
spirit of Christian fidelity to truth. 

But the protest first raised against the ventures of 
criticism was earnest and foreboding; doubtless, too, 
it was sincere, however wise. discreet, and just — or the 
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opposite of all those epithets — it may have been. The 
appeal, in censure and protest, was in substance and 
tone as follows: —If you cannot substantiate your 
new views by the letter of the English Bible, just as 
we and our fathers have been reading it for centuries, 
give up the matter. Stick to the letter as it stands, 
and accept the established authority. The wise and 
good have found nutriment for their piety in a faith 
which never looked behind, beyond, or under the Eng- 
lish version, and you will become no better than they 
were, — no wiser, no more enlightened in the truth, — 
by meddling with a jot or tittle in the text. Forego 
the exercise of your bold reason, your proud imagina- 
tion. If you find difficulties, humble yourself before 
them: you ought to expect difficulties, and there is a 
merit in succumbing to them, while it is wicked to 
practise your ingenuity upon them. Question every- 
thing else, if you will; let philosophy, and science, 
and politics, and trade, and social theories hang all in 
the wind, as open debates, as themes to try all your 
wits; task yourself on these as you please; exercise 
your fancy, your zeal, your spirit of opposition, your 
eccentricity, your obstinacy, as you will upon them; 
but leave us the Bible untouched, unchallenged. ‘There 
ought, at least, to be one thing sacred from dispute, 
from cavilling, from tricks of debate, from ingenious 
speculation, from the assaults of human pride, which 
so readily pass into scoffs at what is to be revered. 
The interests of religion require and demand this 
reservation of the Holy Scriptures, and of every line 
which they contain, from all such presumptuous risks. 
It is the condition on which alone they can be of 
best use— of any real, edifying use—to simple men 
and women. You cannot press any such treatment as 
you propose upon the Bible, without at once raising 
unfair distinctions between Christians as regards the 
terms of salvation and a knowledge of those terms. 
But scholars are here entitled to no prerogative be- 
yond the unlearned. We all stand on a level before 
that book; we have no right to judge it, for it is to 
judge us. Let it remain respected, revered, holy. As 
the Heaven-appointed style of an altar required that 
no tool should be used upon it, so the Bible should 
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stand free of any profaning touch from man. Yield 
to it and secure to it such an unqualified regard, that, 
wherever any one opens to it, he may feel sure that 
he is reading what was writ by God, that the plain- 
est sense of it is the truest, the literal meaning the 
right meaning, and that the Holy Spirit is addressing 
you in every sentence. 

Such was the appeal made in behalf of the Bible 
against those whose questions and critical processes 
were met by intimidation or foreboding. ‘The plea 
was spoken in various tones of kindness or severity, 
of courtesy or insolence, and it was enforced by vari- 
ous measurements of breadth or narrowness of intelli- 
gence, against those who first opened here the now 
familiar discussions, critical, philosophical, or sceptical, 
concerning the contents or the authority of the Bible. 

From the tone and temper in which this plea has 
often been spoken, one might suppose it was ad- 
dressed to some reckless and ruthless men, utterly 
indifferent to religion themselves, and bent only up- 
on unsettling the faith of others. That those who 
were thus remonstrated with had an interest of their 
own at stake in the Bible fully equal to that of any 
others, and were as heartily and vitally concerned in 
all the questions thus raised, is but the suggestion of 
common sense. For who is there that connects his 
own hope and faith with the Bible, but would rejoice 
with all his heart and mind to’ yield to this appeal 
in all its warmth and earnestness? Are we not all 
equally interested in a revelation from God, in the 
volume which contains it, in asserting its authority, 
and in maintaining the infallibility of the record, if 
it be infallible? It is preposterous for one class of 
believers, who are ready to blink all biblical perplex- 
ities for themselves, and to offer unsound and _ inad- 
equate explanations of them to the weak, the con- 
fiding, and the credulous whom they may influence, 
to address another class of their fellow-men, who give 
proof of honest motives, as if they were seeking to 
discredit the Bible because they opened their eyes to 
obvious difficulties in it. It is as if one set of mari- 
ners should rail at another set for attempting to specu- 
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ations of the compass,—the compass on which all 
alike depend, and by which all alike are glad to steer. 
Is there an honest and sincere person on the earth who 
would not be grateful for an infallible Bible, or who 
would be disposed to pick flaws in it? Are those who 
have given years of scholarly toil to the study of the 
Bible —all unrequited except as the result has cleared 
and strengthened their own faith by reducing alike 
their superstitious prejudices and their doubts —to be 
assailed as a set of religious Vandals? And if, as the 
deduction of intelligent and fair biblical criticism, it 
should appear that, within a few very definite restric- 
tions and qualifications, a few guards of caution, and 
a few allowances of manifest error, the Bible is enti- 
tled to the character for infallibility which popular belief 
has set up for it, would not the critics who verified and 
proclaimed the fact be the heartiest sharers in the con- 
fidence it would afford? When the variations of the 
compass have been reduced to rule, its guidance is fol- 
lowed as implicitly as if it were subject to no varia- 
tions. Let the highest standard be set for the authority 
and the infallibility of the Bible which honest truth 
will allow, and we may safely affirm that there is not 
a single right-minded person in the community who 
would turn coldly away from it, or willingly do or say 
anything to detract from it. 

But the very occasion for making such an appeal 
is an intimation that it relies not wholly on fact, but 
somewhat on feeling and fear, and on a conscious mis- 
giving as to its entire validity. The appeal could 
not avert criticism, and it cannot stifle it. Doubt and 
inquiry had the start of the appeal, and had already 
preoccupied the ground. ‘The strife began at this very 
point. Apprehension got the better of courage, and re- 
monstrances, often charged with abuse, were substituted 
for arguments. The question forced itself upon trial, 
not whether the Bible could be rescued from the schol- 
ar’s or the sceptic’s touch, but whether it could fairly 
and fearlessly stand the test, which it ought not for one 
moment to dread, if it were worthy of the confidence 
claimed for it. If God had written it, his hand and 
mind might safely be left to vindicate their work. If 
it had passed unharmed through the risks of ages, of 
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transcription and translation, it need not quail before 
the dictionary, the grammar, or the commentary. The 
explorer of the Egyptian catacombs, the curious anti- 
quarian digging away the sand from the plains of As- 
syria, or marking out the sites of the seven churches 
of Asia, could not discredit the record. The chronologist 
by old-world cycles, eclipses, and royal dynasties, the 
geologist gathering up the medals of creation, the mari- 
ner on the Mediterranean, and the traveller through 
Southern Italy, would never unsettle the Scriptures of 
Moses or Paul. ‘The timidity of the champions of the 
Bible would bring its claims into peril far more than 
would the boldness of its challengers. 

So far as the discussions connected with the Unita- 
rian Controversy are had in view, we feel at liberty to 
say that Unitarians as a class have made a loyal recog- 
nition of the paramount importance of true Scriptural 
knowledge by the labors they have spent upon the origi- 
nal text, and by their scholarly zeal to authenticate 
and interpret it. In view of facts, of which unfortu- 
nately the evidence is painfully abundant in current re- 
ligious literature, it is the sincere conviction of Unita- 
rians, uncharitable as the confession of it may seem, 
that many Orthodox writers, for the sake of sustaining 
unimpaired the authority of the Bible, deal disingenu- 
ously with difficulties to which they really cannot “close 
their own eyes or those of common readers. Orthodoxy 
attempts to hide from observation, or to make too light 
of, some of the perplexities which the Scriptures present 
to many conscientious and serious persons; while the 
obtrusion of these perplexities is regarded by the Or- 
thodox as proof that they cannot be proposed by any 
really conscientious or serious person, but indicate of 
themselves a depraved heart. ‘The Orthodox in general 
insist that faith in the Bible, and love for it, should shut 
the eyes of all readers to the misgivings which their 
theory of its infallibility creates, and should reconcile 
them to encounter, unexplained and unrelieved, every 
embarrassing suggestion. It is claimed that the same 
Christian submission which reconciles us to bear bodily 
affliction and bereavement from God, ought to make us 
docile and tolerant over the seeming flaws in an infalli- 
ble record. We are asked not only to accept the Bible 
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under the highest character which we can intelligently 
assign to it, but as burdened with claims which Or- 
thodoxy has set up for it; and in trying to uphold these ~ 
claims Orthodoxy does not deal fairly with many of the 
difficulties which, not the Bible, but the Orthodox theory 
of the Bible, presents. Orthodoxy gives the Bible a 
weak side at that very point where it takes up the 
championship of the Bible. 

We will now frankly state the position which Unita- 
rians have in general affirmed, which they have main- 
tained against many opponents, which they believe those 
opponents must and will sooner or later be compelled 
to accept, and which has in fact within the last quar- 
ter of a century received either an outspoken or an 
implied recognition from the most competent biblical 
students of various Christian communions. It is, that 
the prevailing popular view of the authority, the inspira- 
tion, and the infallibility of the Bible, has been super- 
stitiously attached to it, that it did not originate in the 
Bible, is not claimed by the contents of the Bible, and 
cannot be sustained by any fair dealing with them; 
while the special pleading, the subterfuges, the arti- 
fices, the evasions, the forced constructions, and the 
actual violence to truth and fact, needed to uphold the 
popular view, are the very scorn of many intelligent per- 
sons and the grief of many pious persons. That posi- 
tion stands attested by overwhelming truth, and he who 
is competent to pronounce upon it must be something 
more than a bold man, and something worse than a 
weak man, who will now dare to question it. Is it 
now the pride of reason, the rebellion of a sinful heart, 
the entering into a controversy with God, which has in- 
stigated biblical criticism, and led Unitariaris to adopt 
those general views about the composition, the author- 
ity, and the inspiration of the Bible that are identified 
with their position in this controversy? Let us try to 
answer this question. 

We regret again to have to say, that an unjust asper- 
sion was cast upon the motives of those who, in our 
doctrinal discussions, advanced the usual and now very 
familiar terms of biblical criticism, in suggesting the 
possibility of error, of mistranslations, perversions, and 
corruptions in the text of Scripture. It is to be granted 
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that such suggestions may be made in the spirit of cavil- 
ling, of hypercriticism, of contempt and poor conceit of 
mind. But they may also be prompted by the highest 
conscientiousness, by the most intelligent candor, and by 
a most reverent and sincere intent. The instigating mo- 
tive and spirit of them must be inferred from the char- 
acters, the professed design, and the language of those 
who offer them. It requires but a little discernment to 
distinguish between a reckless and a captious disputant, 
and an honest, humble doubter over perplexities, — 
though both may ask the same questions and make 
similar assertions. But the charge quite confidently 
and indignantly uttered against the Unitarians in pages 
of “'The Panoplist” and “ The Spirit of the Pilgrims ” 
was in substance this: “ You are flattering the pride 
of human reason, you are judging the word of God by 
your own prejudices, and making your own taste or in- 
telligence or conscience the measure and test of revealed 
truth ; you wish to warp and twist Scripture, to perplex 
the unlearned, and to unsettle the foundations of faith 
and reverence, leaving us all to the mercy of private 
judgment and a sort of freedom which Protestantism 
never contemplated.” 

In answer to this aspersion upon their motives, Uni- 
tarians replied, in general, that it was unjust and bigot- 
ed; that in the issue they would be found to be the 
wiser friends of the Bible; that the object which they 
had in view in proposing some discrimination in the 
contents and the popular estimate of that book, and in 
arguing for certain textual constructions and emenda- 
tions, was simple truth, to meet the actual emergencies 
and exactions of the case; that the Scriptures were ex- 
posed to harm and to abuse, were open to honest criti- 
cism as to a safeguard, and that the human elements in 
them were subject to criticism and revision by the hu- 
man faculties. They also urged, that, whatever was the 
authority of the original inspiration, unless we were pre- 
pared to claim that all transcribers, translators, and 
printers of the Bible, as well as the collectors who first 
pronounced upon the canonical documents, were divinely 
watched over, restrained, and helped, there must have 
been risk of error and consequent material for criticism. 
Whether Unitarianism or Trinitarianism would gain or 
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lose by the processes proposed, was an issue entirely 
subordinated to the Christian scholar’s loyalty to his 
appropriate work. 

Thus the whole question concerning the authority, 
the inspiration, and the interpretation of the Bible was 
fully opened, though prejudiced in the tone of its dis- 
cussion by this unfair imputation of motives. In con- 
ducting their arguments, founded on textual criticism, 
Unitarians suggested the following and similar consid- 
erations :— That some books and some portions of books 
in the Bible are of doubtful authority, and probably spu- 
rious; that the collection is of a miscellaneous character, 
of unequal value, credit, and present authority ; that sci- 
ence, history, chronology, geography, and even morality 
and piety, can propose valid objections to more or less im- 
portant contents of the Bible, if the letter is insisted upon 
and a plenary inspiration is claimed for it; that inspira- 
tion could not be ascribed equally to all its contents, and 
was not needed in some of them, while the nature and 
measure and proof of inspiration itself were all unsettled 
and difficult of determination by any formula; that the 
writers used Orientalisms and figures of speech, exag- 
gerations and metaphors, which would mislead us if 
rigidly interpreted into more literal forms of language ; 
that what Christ said is more authoritative than any- 
thing that comes from any other source; that he may 
have conformed in language to views and conceptions 
then prevailing in the world, without always authenti- 
cating such views and conceptions as his language im- 
plied ; that possibly his own words had sometimes been 
misunderstood or misreported, or affected by transcrip- 
tion or translation ; that there are discrepancies, even in 
the New Testament, which cannot fairly be reconciled 
into a perfect consistency with the entire infallibility 
claimed for the writers; that the strict rules of logic 
were not always observed by the writers in their rea- 
soning; that they were liable to mistake if they went 
out of the range within which their inspiration was lim- 
ited; and that on one point at least the Apostles were 
manifestly in error in expecting the end of the world in 
their generation, and in speaking of it as certain. 

When the controversy, leaving these broad fields, was 
concentrated upon some specific issue, a dispute was 
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raised as to the proper province of reason in dealing 
with the Bible and its contents. Unitarians insisted 
upon an undefined, but still a real and legitimate fac- 
ulty in a human being, not to judge Divine ‘i'ruth, but to 
judge upon what other men offered to it as Divine ‘Truth, 
— upon its message and its vehicle, upon its consistency 
with reason and with the elementary constitution of that 
. nature which God had given and which God addressed. 
Unitarians accord with the judicious Hooker in a belief 
in “the primary revelation of the human understanding.” 
Holding to this as, though a vague and undetermined, 
still a vitally essential right, some Unitarians have been 
wont to express themselves very strongly to this effect: 
If the Bible could be proved to teach this or that doctrine, 
professedly drawn from it, so inconsistent with its other 
contents, with the attributes of God and the nature of 
man, and so shocking to human reason, then the ne- 
cessary inference would follow, that the Bible is not 
from God. Unitarians were replied to by their oppo- 
nents, that, if a book advancing the claims of the Bi- 
ble were found to contain such monstrous doctrines, its 
Divine authority would of course be perilled. This 
being yielded as an hypothesis, it was then denied that 
the Bible had any such contents, and when, notwith- 
standing, the Orthodox continued to press upon Unita- 
rians doctrines as from the Bible which to the latter had 
that character and aspect, the revulsion of heart, mind, 
and soul against them was not allowed to discredit the 
doctrines or the Bible which was supposed to teach 
them, but was referred to the pride of carnal reason 
and a haughty heart. ‘The doctrines, nevertheless, came 
from God, and were good doctrines, and the Bible was 
all the more precious for teaching them; and until a 
man could choke them down, he was unmistakably in 
a hopeless state of reprobation. 

When the discussion reached this point, it was a 
blessed thing for both parties that there was such a 
door of relief opened as that of biblical criticism. God 
be thanked for the understanding he has given to man, 
as well as for the inspiration he has given to his Word ; 
for the faculty to interpret, as well as for the oracle ; for 
the certain expounder of its uncertain sounds. The 
great question presents itself, What doctrines does the 
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Bible teach? So that, beside all the broad issues relat- 
ing to the authenticity and authority of the different 
books of Scripture, there came in for discussion a large 
range of topics connected with interpretation. The di- 
rection of these discussions and the spirit brought to 
them may be inferred from the following instance. 
There appeared in “The Spirit of the Pilgrims”* a 
very censorious review of Milman’s History of the Jews, 
written in the spirit of an alarmist. In that review the 
liberal-minded and intelligent author, though, as a dis- 
tinguished clergyman of the Church of England, he be- 
longed then as now to a nominally Orthodox commun- 
ion, was severely handled for venturing to make some 
concessions of a semi-rationalistic character. ‘The re- 
viewer expresses his own opinion in this sentence: “We 
know that, of all impossible vagaries of a learned fancy, 
that of making the Bible a book which infidels will be- 
lieve is the wildest.” This remark is made concerning 
the efforts of the critic, in allowing for the Orientalisms 
of the record, to reduce some apparently marvellous, le- 
gendary, or exaggerated details to a more credible self- 
consistency. Suppose now we invert the remark of the 
reviewer, and say that, “ Of all the most objectionable 
ways of viewing and treating the Bible, that is the 
most harmful which fosters infidelity and burdens a 
vigorous and effective faith in its substantial truth with 
a slavish bondage to the letter of all its contents.” Is 
not this assertion of ours as true as that of the reviewer ? 
And is not the truth in it as worthy of practical regard 
and caution from the defenders of the Bible? The ad- 
vocates of the Bible have found occasion in many cases 
to be its apologists. They ought to be furnished for both 
these offices, as were the great ministers of the Christian 
Church in the centuries after the Apostles. But it is a 
curious fact, that many divines who have been most 
ready to write upon the evidences of Christianity have 
been the least tolerant of the harder tasks of the biblical 
critic. While those who are already firm and assured 
in their Scriptural faith of course may look to their re- 
ligious teachers for instruction founded on their faith, it 
would seem as if those who are tried by doubts, but are 
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anxious to believe if their difficulties can be removed, 
deserved some sympathy from the friends and cham- 
pions of revelation. Some of our divines, however, 
seem to have acted on the principle, that the harder 
they made the terms of biblical faith to the sceptical, 
the more precious those terms would be to the believer. 
On the same page of the same review just quoted, we 
read the following sentence: “ Let the defender of the 
inspiration of the Bible take the highest ground; he will 
find it easiest to maintain.” But what is the highest 
ground? ‘The writer evidently means by the expression 
to recommend the boldest assertion, the most unquali- 
fied, unscrupulous, and dogmatic assertion, of plenary in- 
spiration. This, however, would be to our minds the 
lowest ground, lowest in the scale of reason, truth, value, 
and evidence. Who shall be judge in any case whether 
an obstinate and rigid adherence to an unintelligent and 
a reckless theory, or a candid concession to a recon- 
sidered and a reconstructed theory, be the truest ground ? 
— for the truest will be the highest. An issue raised by 
common sense concerning hundreds of passages in Scrip- 
ture, asks whether they are to be interpreted literally or 
figuratively ; and if figuratively, how we are to choose, 
out of an infinite number of harder prosaical forms of 
language, a cast into which to compress the poetic figure. 
Thus, twice does the Bible affirm that the Ten Com- 
mandments were “written with the finger of God” on 
tables of stone. (Exod. xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10.) If we 
insist upon the Jetier, we must say that God took into 
his hands those slabs of stone, and actually engraved 
upon them with his own finger the Ten Command- 
ments. But if we yield the literal for some figurative 
interpretation, we have abandoned logic with the letter, 
and we follow our fancies as they rove in a thousand 
directions to seek the proper shaping of an image for 
expressing God’s agency in acting through man as an 
engraver or scribe, a dictator or oracle. How vain, then, 
is the attempt to trammel such ventures as those of Mil- 
man, provided they are reverential, with the broken 
bonds of literalism! Over and over again we find the 
Deity represented in the Old Testament as rising early 
in the morning light, as if, like a man who had a task, he 
determined to start apace and make a long day of it. 
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No one interprets such language literally. But when we 
abandon the letter, the alternative is not to insist upon 
some specific, figurative form, but to launch freely into 
the expanse of devout and reverent imagery. 

Suppose a serious reader of the Bible, with a burden 
on his mind, comes to his minister with this question: 
“How can the Bible twice repeat the assertion, that 
‘David was a man after God’s own heart, fulfilling all 
his will,” (1 Sam. xiii. 14, Acts xiii. 22,) when the 
same Bible presents David to us as an adulterer and 
a murderer, and tells us that he was expressly forbidden 
to build a temple for God, because he was ‘a man of 
blood’?” Doubtless the minister in the age of our 
fathers would have replied, that “God sanctified all his 
instruments,” and would have let the matter drop there. 
A minister of our own time would be likely to reply, 
that the English words “a man after God’s own heart ” 
do not convey exactly the Hebraism in the original; 
which means, more strictly rendered, a@ man of God’s 
choice for fulfilling his purpose in one or more directions. 
The relief is appreciable and sufficient. But is not this 
a use of your reason for removing a seeming inconsist- 
ency in the record, a trial of your own skill and wisdom 
to improve upon what your fathers left you? It surely 
is. Suppose, then, you try the same intelligence upon 
the popular notion that David’s fierce imprecations upon 
his enemies in some of the Psalms come from inspira- 
tion of God, and so are of edifying use in Christian 
churches for the devotion of Christians at this day. Of 
the nine verses in that exquisite and heart-moving lyric, 
Psalm ecxxxvii., the first six might have come from a 
soul kindled by the fire of the divine altar. But what 
shall we say of the last verse, — “‘O daughter of Babylon, 
happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones” ? 

We can give but a few paragraphs to that element of 
the great controversy before us which involves the sub- 
ject of Inspiration, though a volume might be filled by 
that topic alone. All clear, distinguishing, and satisfac- 
tory views on this topic are embarrassed by the unset- 
tled and undefined senses attached by different persons 
to Inspiration when ascribed to the Bible. The most 
encouraging reason for hoping that we have made ap- 
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proximation to a true theory of Inspiration, and to more 
accordance of opinion and belief in reference to it, is 
found in the fact that we have given over our attempts 
at 2 rigid definition of its substance, scope, or limitations. 
And yet, till we have something like such a definition, 
we can argue, advocate, and object to but vague conclu- 
sions. Who will tell us, to the content of all, what is 
meant by Inspiration? We all-know what we mean to 
mean by it. We all have a clouded sense of its august, 
oracular source, its exalted authority, and its intended 
uses, as abiding in a writing whose words, or at least 
whose contents, have a Divine sanction. But what rigid 
exposition can be given of its method, its operation, its 
limits, its distinguishing marks and tokens? What are 
the securities of its tenure for human use? Is it re- 
stricted to the communication and the sanction of one 
class of truths, namely, religious truths, and even, by a 
rigid analysis, to that class of religious truths which we 
call the highest, that is, the spiritual as distinguished from 
the moral? Does the inspiration by the Divine Mind of 
a human mind, as a channel or organ for the communi- 
cation of religious truth, affect all the views and utter- 
ances of that mind, and make all its judgments and 
opinions infallible? Does this inspiration intermingle 
with the knowledge and the wisdom derived by the in- 
spired man from other sources? How does such inspi- 
ration pass from the mind into speech or writing, using 
the vocables of a language and its grammatical forms, 
and words and images which have a variety of significa- 
tions and associations? Does this inspiration confine 
its authority to the actual utterances and to the original 
record made by the subject of it, or is it of such a nature 
as to admit of being perpetuated unimpaired in a toler- 
ably faithful translation of the record ? 

The Apostles affirmed, on an occasion when evidence 
was all important, that two sorts of it were offered in 
the cause of the Gospel. Thus, “ WE are his witnesses 
of these things; and so is also the HOLY GHOST, 
whom God hath given to them that obey him.” (Acts 
v. 32.) Here they evidently distinguish between their 
own testimony as competent witnesses to what they had 
seen, heard, and known, and the assurance of belief 
which God gave by inspiration to the obedient. St. 
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Paul often makes a distinction between what he teaches 
as a man, speaking by his own judgment and prompt- 
ing, and what he teaches through the Spirit of God. 
Thus the personal Apostolic testimony is made to be 
that of independent, veritable eyewitnesses, who had 
cognizance of facts transpiring within their own obser- 
vation, and of intelligent judges of truth as to matters 
level to human comprehension. The testimony of the 
Holy Ghost stands in some sense apart, as to a degree 
authenticating what the Apostles knew, and to a de- 
gree adding to their knowledge, their power, and their 
ability to teach, and attaching a demonstration to 
their testimony. Is there not here a fair distinction 
between the contents of the Bible as embracing alike 
what is taught, from human sources, of history, wisdom, 
moral precept and doctrine, and what came by imme- 
diate inspiration from God? And if that distinction be 
allowed, then Inspiration must be restricted to a portion 
of the contents of the Bible, while what it contains of 
mere human teaching or writing must be subject to the 
conditions attaching to all the operations of the human 
intellect. 

The old Orthodox theory wavered and oscillated be- 
tween a verbal inspiration and a plenary inspiration of 
all the contents of the Bible, and either epithet attached 
to inspiration has been the warrant with the Orthodox 
of all parties for speaking of the Bible as “the Word of 
God,” which, as the careful reader knows very well, has 
no Scripture warrant for its use.* ‘The usual form of 





* In illustration and confirmation of an assertion made on a preceding page, 
to the effect that all the discriminating suggestions of leading Unitarian 
critics had recently received full approval from scholars in other commun- 
ions, who, in a candid dealing with the Bible, have admitted the necessity of 
qualifying popular exaggerations concerning it, we adduce the following very 
pointed remarks. They are extracted from a volume of sermons, entitled 
* Rational Godliness, after the Mind of Christ, and the Written Voices of 
his Church,” by Rowland Williams, B. D., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, England, and Professor of Hebrew at Lampeter. “ Above all, let no 
man blunt the edge of his conscience, by praising such things as the craft of 
Jacob, or the blood-stained treachery of Jael; nor let the natural metaphor 
by which men called a sacred record ‘the Word of God’ ever blind us to 
the fact that no text has been found, from Genesis to Revelations, in which 
this holy name is made a synonyme for the entire volume of Scripture ; but 
rather, the spirit is often, especially in the New Testament, put in opposition 
to the letter; and the living word, as for instance it was spoken by the 
Apostles, is constantly distinguished from the written tradition of the days 
of old. Most commonly, in the New Testament, the phrase Word of God 
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the Orthodox argument is as follows: Christ authenti- 
cated the Inspiration of the whole of the Old Testament 
by referring in confidence to its parts and contents, by 
quoting it as authority in all cases, and by ratifying its 
prophecies and doctrines. “Thus saith the Lord” is 
the warrant of Inspiration for the whole Old Testament. 
The Apostles of Christ follow in this respect the exam- 
ple of their Master, while the Inspiration which he 
promised to them assures to their own writings the 
same Divine sanction which they ascribe to the elder 
Scriptures. The warning, at the close of the last book 
of the Bible, against taking from or adding to it, is 








means the Gospel of Christ, or the glad tidings of the Messiah being come. 
It should also be noticed, that, while the discoveries of modern travellers do 
so far confirm the books of the Old Testament as to show their historical 
character, they give no countenance to any exaggerated theory of omnis- 
cience or dictation, but rather contravene any dream of the kind. When 
men quote discoveries as confirmations of the Bible, they should consider in 
what sense and how far it is confirmed by them.” — pp. 298, 299. 

Again: “ But above all, the critical interpretation of the sacred volume 
itself is a study for which our generation is, by various acquirements, emi- 
nently qualified. Hence we have learnt that neither the citations usuall 
made in our theological systems, nor even those adduced from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, are any certain guide to the sense of the original text. 
The entire question of prophecy requires to be opened again from its ver 
foundation. Hence, to the student, who is compelled to dwell on such 
things, comes often the distress of glaring contradictions ; and with some 
the intellect is clouded, while the faith of others has waxed cold. If the 
secret religious history of the last twenty years could be written, (even set- 
ting aside every instance of apostasy through waywardness of mind, or 
through sensuality of life), there would remain a page over which angels 
might weep. So long, indeed, as such difficulties are thought absolutely to 
militate against Christianity, the strong necessity which the best men feel for 
Christian sentiment will induce them to keep the whole subject in abeyance. 
Yet surely the time must come when God will mercifully bring our spirit 
into harmony with our understanding. He who dwells in light eternal does 
not promote his kingdom by darkness ; and he whose name is Faithful and 
True is uot served by falsehood. If knowledge has wounded us, the same 
spear must heal our wound. y 

“ Nor can I close without humbly asking the grave, the reverend, and the 
learned, whether all this subject does not call for greater seriousness, tender- 
ness, and frankness. Who would not be serious on observing how many 
men's hope of heaven is bound up with belief in the infallibility of a book, 
which, every day convinces us, expresses, as regards things of earth, the 
thoughts of fallible men? Or who is so blind as to think that the cause 
of eternal truth should be defended by sophistries of which a special pleader 
would be ashamed? One would make a large allowance for the conscien- 
tious anxiety of those eminent persons whose position makes them responsi- 
ble as bulwarks of the Faith; and who are ever dreading the consequences 
to which the first outlet of the waters of freedom may tend. But may God 
in his mercy teach them that nothing can be so dangerous as to build on a 
false foundation.” — pp. 306 - 308. 
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made by the Orthodox theory virtually to cover and to 
guard the whole volume, and to make it literally the 
Word of God." 

The Unitarian argues thus, in general terms. The 
contents of the Bible were not gathered into a volume 
by either of the writers of it, but by men unknown to 
us. We have no reason for believing that a protecting 
and guiding inspiration presided over this collection or 
selection of writings, and we are wholly ignorant as to 
the degree of care, or the terms and means for authenti- 
cating its contents, employed in the work. Some apoc- 
typhal or disputed books were excluded from either 
Testament, and some of the books admitted into the 
New Testament have from the first been admitted to be 
of doubtful authority ; not so much on the score of their 
contents, as because they lacked the evidence necessary 
for authenticating them. ‘The Old Testament bears on 
its face the appearance of including all the Jewish liter- 
ature extant at the time of its compilation, and is there- 
fore of a very miscellaneous character, while it mentions 
and quotes from other Jewish Scriptures which seem to 
have been lost. We know not the authors of a large 
number of the books of the Old Testament, and the 
writers do not all of them by any means claim to have 
had inspiration. Some of the books relate simply and 
purely to matters of history, having no concern with 
doctrine and scarcely any relation to religion. In writ- 
ing them honesty would be the best and the only neces- 
sary sort of inspiration. A competent knowledge of 
facts and a power to relate them would be the full 
qualification of the writers of a large portion of them. 





* The same Episcopal divine from whom we have just quoted so largely 
thus offsets the common Orthodox notion that the Saviour and his Apostles 
authenticated and indorsed the whole Old Testament: “Now all these 
writers of the New Testament appear partly as antagonists of the Old, and 
partly as witnesses who confirm it. Partly they are antagonists, for even 
the doctrines of Christ find fault with much that had been spoken of old. 
He appeals from the law of Moses about marriage to the purer instinct of 
the heart, as that which had been from the beginning; he refuses to confirm 
the law of retaliation; and both he and his Apostles, especially St. Paul, 
turn men’s thoughts from the tradition of the wisdom of old time, which was 
ry 8d enshrined in the Bible, to that life of the soul which comes of the 

loly Ghost, and to the ever-expanding law which is both written in the 
heart, and which accumulates enactment from experience.” — Rational God- 
liness, p. 300. 
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There are also manifest errors and perplexities, incon- 
sistencies and discrepancies, found in a close and careful 
study of the records, which utterly confound one who 
seeks to refer them all to inspiration from God. 

Still Unitarians, so far from denying, have always 
affirmed and insisted upon their belief in an inspiration 
of the Scriptures. They have never given a rigid dog- 
matical definition of their idea or their belief on this 
point, because the very conditions of the case prevent 
their doing so. Again do we have to admit vagueness 
and indefiniteness into our creed, rather than purchase a 
rigid formula at the expense of truth,—a formula taken 
from human hands, under the false guise of a Divine 
oracle. Our aim shall now be to illustrate this position, 
—that Unitarianism forms its view of the inspiration, 
the authority, and the value to be ascribed to the Bible, 
under a recognition of the allowances and limitations 
which must be made in qualification of the claim for 
its Divine origin and infallibility that has been popularly 
advanced for it; while Orthodoxy nominally clings to 
and insists upon an unqualified theory of the Divine 
origin and infallibility of all the contents of the sacred 
volume, and then by actual compulsion yields certain 
concessions more or less invalidating its theory. The 
actual issue, then, between the able biblical critics on 
either side of this controversy is, as to whether it be 
wiser and better, more honest and more candid, to make 
these necessary concessions first or last; to advance one 
theory in view of the facts that must be recognized, 
or to advance another theory in spite of those facts. 
Sooner or later those facts which compel us to qualify 
the popular view of the Bible must be confronted. Do 
we not speak a truth, of which the Christian scholars of 
our day have met much painful and mortifying evidence, 
when we affirm that the concessions compulsorily drawn 
out in the course of the arguments proposed by many 
Orthodox divines in support of the old view of the in- 
spiration and the infallibility of the whole Bible, are 
made most grudgingly, awkwardly, timidly, and in some 
cases are ingeniously smothered over in evasive, uncan- 
did, and irrelevant equivocation. 

We have a task, in many respects an unwelcome one, 
before us, but we must perform it as faithfully as we 
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can. The course of our argument compels us to present 
some specimens from each of the various materials of 
embarrassment with which an honest defender of the 
Bible must in our day reconcile his view of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Protestants have in one respect at least been faithful 
to the high liberty and to the solemn obligation which 
they asserted for themselves, the right and the duty of 
studying the Scriptures with the freest and the most 
scrutinizing faculties God has given them. Commen- 
taries, expositions, and critical helps without number 
have been provided. The Bible has had a million 
microscopes of the intensest power turned upon it. 
“ Reference Bibles,’ with their curious apparatus, have 
reduced the theory of interpreting Scripture by Scrip- 
ture into a literally practical work for thousands of 
readers. Now let the excellent Dr. Arnold state to us 
a plain truth in his moderate and guarded way. He 
says: “It is very true that our position with respect 
to the Scriptures is not in all points the same as our 
fathers’, For sixteen hundred years nearly, while physi- 
cal science, and history, and chronology, and criticism 
were all in a state of torpor, the questions which now 
present themselves to our minds could not from the 
nature of the case arise. When they did arise, they 
came forward into notice gradually: first, the discoveries 
in astronomy excited uneasiness ; then, as men began to 
read more critically, differences in the several Scripture 
narratives of the same thing awakened attention; more 
lately, the greater knowledge which has been gained of 
history, and of language, and in all respects the more 
careful inquiry to which all ancient records have been 
submitted, have brought other difficulties to light, and 
some sort of answer must be given to them.” * 

Dr. Newman, the Puseyite champion of Romanism, 
in his argument in support of a priesthood, an extra- 
scriptural church authority, and the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, illustrates his position that people must be- 
lieve in spite of the difficulties and the seeming unrea- 
sonableness of some tenets, by alleging the perplexities 





* Dr. Arnold’s Christian Life ; its Course, its Hinderances, and its Helps. 
Notes, p. 485. 
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of Scripture. Dr. Arnold censures him, because, “ with 
great ingenuity, but with a recklessness of consequences, 
or an ignorance of mankind truly astonishing, he brought 
forward all the difficulties and differences which can be 
found in the Scripture narratives, and displayed them in 
their most glaring form.’* Dr. Arnold says for him- 
self: “ Feeling what the Scriptures are, I would not 
give unnecessary pain to any one by an enumeration of 
those points in which the literal historical statement of 
an inspired writer has been vainly defended.” + We 
think this excellent man was greatly mistaken in the 
opinion which he afterwards utters as to a general 
unconsciousness or ignorance on the part of the readers 
of the Bible of the difficulties presented by it when tried 
by the popular theory; but we must commend his ear- 
nest plea, “that, if ever these difficulties are brought for- 
ward, let us not try to put them aside unfairly.” 

The difficulties to which we shall make a brief refer- 
ence, as specimens of various classes of perplexities and 
misgivings, are such only and entirely in view of the 
popular notion of the infallibility and the homogeneity 
of all the miscellaneous contents of the Bible. In view 
of what we regard as a more just and an equally edify- 
ing theory of the Bible, they are trivial and harmless. 

When, under the best restraints of reverence, intelli- 
gence, and a proper self-distrust, we apply the tests of 
criticism to the various contents of the Bible, we find 
many tokens of human fallibility, either in the original 
writers, or at least in the records which have come to us 
in their present form. It is a relief to us to find, as Dr. Ar- 
nold also says he “must acknowledge, that the scriptural 
narratives do not claim inspiration for themselves,” ¢ and 
though, with him, we believe in inspiration in the Scrip- 
tures on other grounds, it is a comfort to us to be free 
to define it to our own minds. As but few of the books 
claim to have been composed by those to whom they 
are ascribed, we are left in doubt as to the source of the 
whole or of parts of some of them. Names are assigned 
to some places which were not attached to those places 





* Dr. Arnold’s Christian Life ; its Course, its Hinderances, and its Helps. 
Notes, p. 480. 


+ Ibid., p. 491. t Ibid., p. 487. 
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till after the death of the reputed writers. In one of 
the books ascribed to Moses there is a compliment 
bestowed on him as the meekest of men, and an ac- 
count of his death, indicating certainly some editorial 
work, we know not by whom. Admitting the inspiration 
of Moses, would it necessarily follow that his editor 
and biographer was inspired? Besides the multitude 
of historical perplexities presented by the Scriptures, 
they are embarrassed by much of apparent conflict in 
their statements with matters of positive science and 
chronology. Whoever maintains the “plenary inspira- 
tion” of the Scriptures, of course commits himself to 
uphold the perfect accuracy of the writers in every 
statements which they have made, alike in their inci- 
dental allusions and by-the-way remarks, and in their 
most direct and emphatic announcements. Even if 
they were not inspired to write on scientific matters, 
still, if they were restrained or aided by a Divine over- 
sight while holding their pens, they could have written 
nothing but truth. Now, what heaps of volumes have 
been composed in attempts to frown down the demon- 
strative sciences whenever they seemed to threaten a text 
in Genesis! How much futile ingenuity, how much 
trivial special pleading, how much absurd theorizing, 
have been exercised on such matters as “ The Six Days 
of Creation,” “ The Unity of the Human Race,” “ The 
Flood,” the capacity of “'The Ark,” “The Rainbow,” 
“The Ages of the Patriarchs,” “'The Plagues of Egypt,” 
“The Red Sea,” “ Manna,” and “Joshua and the Sun.” 
How was astronomy first resisted as an impious science! 
When the history of geological science shall come to be 
written, with special reference to the alarms and oppro- 
briums through which Buckland and J. P. Smith and 
Mantel and Lyell led on the line of the earth’s reve- 
lations of its own history, will not Protestantism be re- 
garded as having fully matched the old story of Galileo 
and his Roman inquisitors? Not the least ludicrous 
among the incidents to be rehearsed in that history 
will be the grateful avidity with which a large number 
of the “ Evangelical” party threw themselves and their 
Bibles into the arms of Hugh Miller. 

When the Bible presents us with duplicate narra- 
tives, or contemporaneous records covering the same 
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time, events, and characters, of course we are urged to 
a very searching criticism of them. ‘The Books of 
Samuel, of Kings, and Chronicles are of this charac- 
ter; and when their contents are brought into com- 
parison, they are often found in strange conflict in 
their statements. Matters which have not the slight- 
est importance, and no sort of connection with the 
realities or the sanctions of our faith, in themselves 
considered, are thus exalted into alarms and dangers, 
if the standard of inspiration and infallibility is set for 
all the promiscuous contents of the Bible. These books 
present us with some specimens of a most perplexing 
nature, under one of the chief class of embarrassments 
attaching to the narratives of the Old Testament, — 
the matter of numbers, in stating population, military 
forces, and amounts of money. It is a comfort to con- 
fess, in our confusion and bewilderment, that “ we are 
very ignorant about the Hebrew system of notation,” 
and that old records that have been frequently copied 
by the pen are especially liable to error in the mat- 
ter of figures and numbers. When, by command of 
David, Joab numbered the forces, according to 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 9, Israel had 800,000 soldiers, and Judah had 
900,000; but according to 1 Chron. xxi. 5, Israel had 
1,100,000 and Judah 470,000. In 2 Kings viii. 26, 
Ahaziah, son of Jehoram, was twenty-two years old 
when he began to reign; but in 2 Chron. xxii. 2, he is 
said to have been forty-two years old. This latter ac- 
count makes him to have been two years older than his 
own father, who died just before the son’s accession, 
aged forty (2 Chron. xxi. 20). In 1 Kings xv. 32, it is 
said, “there was war between Asa and Baasha all their 
days”; but in 2 Chron. xiv. 1, it is said, Asa had peace 
in his land ten years. In 2 Chron. xiv. 3, it is said 
that Asa took away “the high places” of idolatry; but 
in the next chapter, verse 17, it is said, “the high 
places were not taken away.” In view of these and 
similar phenomena, of which he makes a most candid 
recognition, Professor Stuart very truly says, the critic 
“ has a somewhat formidable task before him ; especially 
if he adopts the theory of plenary verbal inspiration.” * 





* Stuart’s Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, 
p- 161. 
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The Professor also remarks, very naively, in reference to 
a matter already noticed, that “the statement of num- 
bers occasionally wears the air of something very ex- 
traordinary.”* It seems hardly credible that the wealth 
collected by David for the temple should have been 
what is stated in 1 Chron. xxii. 14, calculated by Dr. 
Arbuthnot, in his Table of Ancient Currency, to amount 
to £ 800,000,000. One, too, may be allowed to hope 
that there is some error in the statement, that a man 
so wise as Solomon should have burdened himself 
with a thousand women. 

Similar discrepancies, found by comparing. two or 
more representations of the same events, incidents, and 
discourses, are now among the familiar themes of dis- 
cussion in the criticism of the Gospels. ‘The advocate 
who attempts to reconcile those phenomena with the 
theory of Infallibility in the present form of those rec- 
ords, must task his ingenuity at the expense of his 
candor. 

Take, next, the phenomena presented by the Book of 
Job. The interlocutors in the discussions contained in 
that marvellously rich and precious Scripture debate 
the great mystery of the purpose of evil, its allowance 
and tolerance by God, and its seemingly unequal, un- 
just, deferred, and immoderate visitations upon different 
human beings. The speakers approach and recede from 
the mystery ; they clutch at it, and then quail before it; 
they offer all sorts of notions about it; and we find in 
the book arguments affirmed and answered, objections 
raised and set aside, and a great variety of discordant 
views intimated or insisted upon. Statements are made 
in single sentences which are false, wicked, irreverent, 
almost impious, and are charged to the different speak- 
ers whom Job answers, while the Almighty himself is 
represented as answering Job. Now, wherein lies the 
inspiration and the infallibility of that book? In all its 
sentiments, or in a part of them? and in what part? 
Does the book contain a veritable narrative of real life, 
or is it an artificial composition, written to convey a 
great lesson ? and how will this contingency affect its be- 
ing referred to a Divine Source? Mark, now, how Pro- 








* Tbid., p. 158. 
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fessor Stuart utters himself on the main point: —“ Not a 
few persons appeal to the speeches of Job, Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad, Zophar, and Elihu in support of doctrinal proposi- 
tions; just as if these angry disputants, who contradict 
each other, and most of whom God himself has declared 
to be in the wrong (xlii. 7-9), were inspired when they 
disputed! The man who wrote the book, and gave an 
account of this dispute, might be — I believe he was— 
inspired ; he had a great moral purpose in view; but 
how Job is to be appealed to for a sample of doctrine, 
who curses the day of his birth, and says many things 
under great excitement, [ am not able to understand. 
Are we indeed to follow him in the sentiment of chap. 
xiv. 7, 10, 12? And are we to appeal to his angry 
friends, who are in the wrong as to the main point in 
question, for confirmation of a doctrinal sentiment of the 
Gospel? The practical amount of the matter is, that 
those who refer in such a way to this book merely se- 
lect what they like, and leave the rest. ‘They complain, 
however, in other cases, of doings like to this. They 
accuse the Unitarians and the Rationalists of very unfair 
and unscriptural practices, in so doing with other parts 
of the Bible.” * Is not that frank speech from an Ando- 
ver Professor? We apprehend that, if some preachers 
who have discoursed upon several texts from Job were 
to look sharply into the connection of those texts, they 
would find that they had taken some sentences as Divine 
oracles, uttered by inspiration from God, which are in 
fact false and wicked opinions expressed by men. 
We have noted the reference made by Professor Stu- 
art to a passage indicating Job’s scepticism or unbe- 
lief in a future state. Yet it is from Job’s lips that the 
beautiful sentences in the Liturgical Burial Service are 
taken, “ For I know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c. (xix. 
25-27.) This passage has been read millions of times 
over human graves, under the impression entertained 
by Christian ministers, or at least encouraged by them 
for the comfort of mourners, that Job knew and prophe- 
sied of the coming of Christ, and also of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Professor Stuart says of the text, 
“Tt is constantly quoted to show the Patriarch’s know]l- 





. * Critical History, &c., p. 144. 
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edge of a Messiah to come, and of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, notwithstanding the context, and the tenor 
of the whole book, are totally of a different nature.” * 
Our readers are, doubtless, for the most part, well 
aware that a fair and just interpretation of the pas- 
sage finds in it no such references; but that its mean- 
ing conveys the expression of Job’s confidence that, be- 
fore his diseased body should be brought to death, his 
vindicator, God, would make his innocence evident to 
living men on the earth, —a confidence which the-event 
verified. ‘The Presbyterian Dr. Barnes, in his Notes on 
Job, confesses to us with what a painful violence to 
fond associations, connected with the old version, he 
was forced to admit this true interpretation of the pas- 
sage. Yet the reader who knows the superstitious as 
well as’ fond tenacity of prejudices linked with re- 
ligious feeling, knows very well that a demonstration 
of an error in such a passage as this in our English 
Bibles would not persuade to its correction. The pas- 
sage is a good one for use in an attempt to enlighten 
such persons—and there are many of them —as cling, 
with a puerile and sickly fancy, to all the weak sup- 
ports which use or association has led them to regard 
as essential or helpful to their faith. They wish to be- 
lieve that God dictated through Job the words on which 
we are remarking, as found in our English Bible. Sup- 
pose, however, they yield to the common-sense sugges- 
tion, that the translator happened to give to the pas- 
sage a construction which it will not fairly admit; will 
their faith in truth be shaken by the removal of error ? 
Still, let an appeal be made to “the Christian public,” 
to have that passage correctly rendered, and what a 
storm would ensue in “the religious journals”! 

A remark similar to that just made, in reference to 
the false and irreverent sentiments advanced in some 
sentences of the Book of Job, is equally pertinent — is 
indeed more emphatically applicable —to the Book of 
Keclesiastes. Taking that composition as an essay on 
human life, in which the writer tells us how he was led 
on through sensuality and scepticism, with their tempo- 
rary lures and mottoes and maxims, to the conclusion 





* Critical History, &., p. 409. 
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of all wisdom in the fear of God, we find the work to be 
of exalted value to us, a treasure and a guide. But in 
what sense are we to attribute inspiration to it? Are its 
sentiments inspired, or only its moral? Or shall we 
say, as Professor Stuart says of Job, that “the man who 
wrote it was inspired,” allowing the inference that what 
he wrote is not inspired,— that noé all which his pen 
put down partakes of his inspiration? When preachers 
take texts from that strange compound of Epicureanism 
and piety, what must they do about the old theory of 
an infallible inspiration ? 

In the Prophecy of Jeremiah, xxii. 24, 28-30, the 
Prophet says he was solemnly moved by God to utter 
a most fearful malediction on Jechoniah; he was to 
be cursed as childless, with no posterity to sit upon 
his throne. What are we to say, then, when, on turn- 
ing to the genealogy of the Saviour, in Matthew i. 
12, we find this “ childless” man appearing as a par- 
ent, and holding his place in the ancestral lineage of 
the Messiah? What meaning or limitation has an 
infallible inspiration here? Again, the Book of Dan- 
iel, which reads as a wondrous prophecy of future 
events, is, with scarcely a shadow of doubt, a history 
of events that had already transpired cast into the form 
of predictions. If there is inspiration here, it would 
therefore seem to be of the memory. ‘The Book of 
Esther, making no mention of God or of divine doc- 
trine, seems to have been composed simply to account 
for the introduction of a fourth Jewish feast, — that of 
Purim. Professor Stuart makes a very impressive 
statement of the difficulties in the way of receiving 
some of the contents of this book even as veritable 
history, still more as inspired narrative. Yet through 
force of considerations satisfactory to his own mind, 
he concludes that we ought to*regard it as in some 
sense inspired. The Song of Solomon is an utter 
scandal to many readers, and their offence at it is ag- 
gravated rather than relieved by the hard and far-fetched 
device of some fanciful commentators, who, without a 
shadow of reason, profess to find in it a fond portrayal 
of the love of Christ for his Church, under the guise 
of an amorous Jewish ditty. Professor Stuart’s lucu- 
brations on this matter are among the most extraordi- 
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nary utterances which the book has eyer called forth ; 
their squeamishness runs into pruriency. ‘The unblush- 
ing presence of that “ Song of Songs” in the Old Tes- 
tament is enough to make all theologians and divines— 
to say nothing of unlearned Christians — grateful for 
each announcement and repetition of the suggestion, 
that the Old Testament probably embraced all the ex- 
tant Hebrew literature. 

Still another class of perplexities present themselves 
to our minds when, in view of the theory of an in- 
fallible inspiration, we attempt to form a satisfactory 
idea about the relation between the Old Testament 
and the New, as regards quotations from the former in 
the latter, represented as the fulfilment of prophecies. 
The allowance of the principle, that the New Testa- 
ment writers often quote from the Old, and use the 
phrase “it was fulfilled” merely for illustration and by 
accommodation, without implying prophecy, is an ade- 
quate solution of all the difficulties in the case. But 
this principle is so undefined in its applications as to 
leave the popular theory of the Bible at strange hazard. 
Quite a courageous announcement of the principle was 
made by Dr. Hey, a Divinity Professor in Cambridge 
University, England, as follows: “ One thing which has 
occasioned difficulty is quotations of prophecies being 
introduced with ‘that it might be fulfilled’; but this is 
mere idiom; it means no more than @ propos does in 
French, or than our saying, ‘I dreamt of you last night; 
now I meet you, the dream is out.’”* Stuart seems to 
admit the same principle, in recognizing quotations in 
which the fulfilment “consists in the striking points of 
resemblance.” + 

A still graver question presents itself when we ask if 
it was possible for the Christian Apostles, the writers of 
the New Testament, t6 fall into mistakes incidentally at 
least connected ‘with the substance and history of the 
Gospel religion. We shall shortly note some remark- 
able concessions on this point from the pens of the ablest 
modern scholars and critics in nominally Orthodox com- 
munions. But we have in view now the matter of 





* Lectures in Divinity, Vol. I. p. 259. 
+ Critical History, &c., p. 340. 
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infallible inspiration. When Peter and Paul differed, that 
is, in plain English, quarrelled, about the Judaizing ele- 
ment which some wished to connect with the adoption 
of the Gospel by the Gentiles, when Paul “withstood 
Peter to the face, because he was to be blamed” (Galat. 
ii. 11), on which side was the inspiration? If with both 
of them,-as we believe it was, it must have consisted 
with fallibility in one of them. To what limitation must 
Paul’s inspiration have been subject to account for the 
fact that he did not know that it was the high-priest 
whom he had just rebuked? (Acts xxiii.5.) How are 
we to account for a fact of which the fresh pages of an 
Andover periodical now before us remind us, that “ Mat- 
thew says that our Lord ate his Last Supper with his 
disciples on the evening of the Passover, and John that 
he ate it the evening before the Passover?” * 

Now is the question, whether God has made a reve- 
lation of religious truths to the world, to be burdened 
with all these perplexities, or to stand clear of them? 
That question is to be decided by the possibility and the 
success of an attempt to reconstruct, not a rigid theory, 
but a satisfactory view of the authority, the inspiration, 
and the value of those various records which are con- 
tained in the Bible. Perhaps,’ says the author of 
“ Rational Godliness,” “a greatness and a place not 
far from the Apostles in the kingdom of heaven may 
be reserved for some one who, in true holiness and hu- 
mility of heart, shall be privileged to accomplish this 
work.” + 

All these suggestions of perplexity, with all the specific 
materials of them, may be sadly exaggerated, or the 
may be regarded as of very trifling consequence. ‘The 
way in which they ought to be dealt with after they 
have presented themselves to our notice, offers, after all, 
the most essential difficulty in the case. Unitarians be- 
lieve that they may be reasonably, fairly, and candidly 
disposed of, in perfect harmlessness to our faith. Unita- 
rians also afhrm that these perplexities have been aggra- 
vated by being blinked or denied, by being treated with 
shirks and evasions, with forced constructions, and with 
alarming appeals and remonstrances, as if faith were per- 





* Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1856, p. 678. + Page 307. 
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illed by recognizing or discussing them. It is our own 
conviction, that pages may be found in some works writ- 
ten in defence of the Bible actually more prejudicial to 
a healthful faith in its blessed revelations than anythin 
that can be found in infidel works. Worse than all the 
difficulties presented by the Bible are many of the crook- 

ed and jesuitical pretences for their solution. There 
are precious works in our language, erudite, reveren- 
tial, and honest, chiefly from the pens of those whom, 
in the best sense of the epithet, we may call Liberal 
Christians, in which most of the perplexities which we 
encounter have been treated with caution and wisdom. 
Grotius, Le Clerc, Locke, and Lardner, and many of the 
contributors to that admirable repository called Wat- 
son’s Tracts, collected and indorsed by the excellent 
Bishop himself, have anticipated and dispelled our fears 
in the direction of biblical criticism. 

Solemn, therefore, is the obligation to which truth com- 
mits all those who in this age of the world would defend 
an intelligent faith in the Bible, to announce only such a 
theory concerning its authority and its divine inspiration 
as is consistent with its own contents. The strong must 
in many things bear the infirmities of the weak, but min- 
isters and theological teachers have had many a serious 
warning against that extreme deference to old wives’ 
fables and old wives’ prejudices which many of them 
have exhibited in attempting to gloss over such phe- 
nomena of the Bible as they were afraid fairly to recog- 
nize. Do not the strong, those who will be strong in 
unbelief and in hostility to the sacred mysteries of faith 
if they are fed on the husks of superstition, deserve some 
regard? Are all the secret strivings of the robust and 
inquisitive and sceptical to pass for naught, that the silly 
notions and the anile prejudices of those who are willing 
to pin their faith upon the assertions of a narrow-minded 
religious exhorter may be kindly fostered ? 

But we have solid material yet to work into this essay. 
We revert to the fundamental question of Inspiration. 
The Orthodox theory is untenable; it is burdened with 
mischief. Over and over again it quotes the misused 
text, interpolated with a word which turns its noble truth 
into a falsehood: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable,” &c. 2 Tim. iii. 16. The in- 
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ference drawn from this perverted text is, that all the 
promiscuous writings embraced in the Old Testament 
were dictated by God. Common sense might suggest 
even the grammar rule to be applied to this passage 
as meaning, “ Every divinely-inspired writing is also 
profitable,” &c. 

Professor Gaussen, of Geneva, may be taken as the 
living representative and advocate of a theory of Inspi- 
ration which was maintained by the Orthodox at the 
origin of the Unitarian Controversy here, but which may 
now be pronounced as utterly discredited by all scrupu- 
lous and competent biblical scholars. We leave to those 
who are concerned in the more than equivocal case pre- 
sented to us to reconcile the ostensible public approba- 
tion which the Orthodox party have extended to Gaus- 
sen’s work, with what the leaders of that party must 
know to be untenable in its main positions.” The fol- 
lowing extracts will show with what a recklessness of 
consequences this modern Genevan divine ventures to 
affirm positions which common sense falsifies. Speak- 
ing of the writers of the Scriptures, Gaussen } says: 
“ Whether they record mysteries antecedent to crea- 
tion, or those of a futurity more remote than the re- 
turn of the Son of Man; or the eternal counsels of the 
Most High ; the secrets of the heart of man, or the deep 
things of God; whether they describe their own emo- 
tions, speak of things from recollection, or repeat what 
has been noted by contemporaries; whether they copy 
genealogies, or extract from uninspired documents ; their 
writing is inspired; what they pen is dictated from on 
high ; it is always God who speaks, who relates, ordains, 
or reveals by their mouth,” &c. (p. 2.) Again, he says: 
“ We have next to inquire, whether the parts of Scripture 
which are divinely inspired are so equally and entirely ; 





* At least two editions have been published in this country of Rev. E. N. 
Kirk’s English Translation of Gaussen’s fuller work, entitled “ 'Theopneusty, 
or the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures.” This work has been largely 
indorsed by “the: religious journals” of various Orthodox communions 
around us. The terms of Christian courtesy which we desire te regard in 
all things restrain the utterance of our own feelings in reference to the 
policy which attempts to recommend such daring and defiant assertions as 
those of Gaussen. 

+ “It is written”; or, The Scriptures the Word of God. From the 
French of Professor Gaussen. London: Bagster and Sons. 
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or, in other words, whether God has provided in a cer- 
tain, though mysterious manner, that even the words of 
the sacred volume should be invariably what they ought 
to be, and that they contain nothing erroneous. This 
we assert to be the fact.” (p.4.) Again: “Jesus said, 
‘It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than for one 
particle of a letter of the Law to fail’ and by the term 
Law Jesus Christ understood the whole of the Scrip- 
tures, and even more particularly the Book of Psalms. 
What words can be conceived which would express with 
more force and precision the principle we are maintain- 
ing than the foregoing? I mean the principle of the 
plenary inspiration and everlasting character of all the 
parts, even to the very letter of the Scriptures. All the 
words of the Scriptures, even to the least letter and par- 
ticle of a letter, are equal to the words of Jesus Christ 
himself. Students of the Word of God, behold then the 
theology of your Master!” (p. 54.) This reckless writer, 
when proffering to meet the objections which assail his 
theory, says: “ We will begin by acknowledging that, if 
it were true that there are erroneous facts and contra- 
dictory narratives in the Holy Scriptures, we must re- 
nounce the defence of their plenary inspiration. But we 
can make no such admission. ‘These pretended errors 
do not exist.” (p. 81.) Our readers would hardly care 
to know how a man who is capable of making such an 
assertion would try to vindicate it in reference to spe- 
cific cases of difficulty. We can assure them, however, 
that his method is tortuous and jesuitical in the worst 
sense. 

If our object were to sow discord among those who 
suppose that opposition to Unitarian views of the Bible 
is a bond of union among themselves and a warrant for 
their own common Orthodoxy, we might make some 
developments here of quite a startling character. But 
the exhibition would be painful to all who hold the 
Christian name, to all who love and cherish the Bible 
as the most precious of our earthly possessions. We 
will confront Gaussen’s views with but moderate rebukes, 
conveyed, like those we have already quoted from Dr. 
Williams, by men of highest honor and credit. Profes- 
sor Stuart’s “ Critical History and Defence of the Old 
Testament Canon,” which is to be regarded as the fruit 
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of his life-long labors in a beloved pursuit, is a most cu- 
rious exhibition of weakness and strength, of boldness 
signified in passing hints, and of timidity manifested in 
‘deference to weak sisters and weaker brethren. He 
makes admissions on nearly every page which are fatal 
to the positions advanced by Gaussen, though to the 
uninitiated in critical linguistic skill he appears to plead 
for the old Orthodox notions of the Bible. His kindly, 
sometimes humorous, but altogether risky way, of letting 
out an acknowledgment of the embarrassments of his 
theory, really invests his work with a sort of mischiev- 
ous charm. He wrote the work professedly to rebuke 
and answer views advanced by Unitarians, especially 
some extreme positions of Mr. Norton that have not 
found adoption, so far as we are aware, by any other 
member of our brotherhood. But the kind-hearted An- 
dover Professor has proved himself a prime offender in 
the same outrages which Unitarians have been charged 
with upon “a settled faith in the Bible.” Notwith- 
standing some sharp rebukes of the rationalizers, some 
little positive dogmatism, some cautious salvos, and 
some unsupported assertions and conclusions of his 
own, it is utterly impossible for an intelligent reader 
to close his book without recognizing its author as a 
heretic of the first water, in view of the old theory of the 
inspired infallibility of the miscellaneous contents of the 
Bible. Apart from such acknowledgments of opinion as 
these, — that Ecclesiastes was not written by Solomon, 
nor Joshua by Joshua, that Job was probably written 
during the time of the Kings, that Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, Esther and Jonah, present inexplicable diffi- 
culties to us, and that quotations of seemingly prophetic 
passages from the Old Testament may be made in the 
New by accommodation,— the whole spirit of his work 
tends to qualify and chasten, rather than to favor, the 
fond dream of an infallible Bible. 

One of the noblest fruits of a revived zeal in England 
for critical Scriptural study, is the revision of the Greek 
Testament, with a most scholarly apparatus, by Henry 
Alford, B. D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and now a minister of the Established Church in Lon- 
don. ‘There is an honorable frankness in such passages 
as follow from his pen. 
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“ Christian commentators have been driven to a system 
of harmonizing which condescends to adopt the weakest 
compromises, and to do the utmost violence to probabil- 
ity and fairness, in its zeal for the veracity of the Evan- 
gelists. Equally unworthy of the Evangelists and their 
subject has been the course of those who are usually 
thought the Orthodox Harmonists. They have usually 
taken upon them to state, that such variously placed 
narratives [as those of incidents and discourses in which 
the Evangelists differ and appear to have confounded the 
order of time and circumstance] do not refer to the same 
incidents, and so to save, as they imagine, the credit of 
the Evangelists at the expense of common fairness and 
candor. Christianity never was, and never can be, the 
gainer by any concealment, warping, or avoidance of the 
plain trath, wherever it is to be found.” * 

“ With regard to verbal inspiration, I take the sense 
of it, as explained by its most strenuous advocates, to 
be, that every word and phrase of the Scriptures is ab- 
solutely and separately true, and, whether narrative or 
discourse, took place or was said in every most exact 
particular as set down. Much might be said of the a 
priort unworthiness of such a theory, as applied to a 
Gospel whose character is the freedom of the spirit, not 
the bondage of the letter; but it belongs more to m 
present work to try it by applying it to the Gospels as 
we have them. And I do not hesitate to say, that, being 
thus applied, its effect will be to destroy altogether the 
credibility of our Evangelists. The fact is, that this 
theory [of verbal inspiration] uniformly gives way be- 
fore intelligent study of the Scriptures themselves, and 
is only held consistently and thoroughly by those who 
have never undertaken that study. When put forth by 
those who have, it is never carried fairly through; but 
while broadly asserted, is in detail abandoned. If I 
understand plenary inspiration rightly, I hold it to the 
utmost as entirely consistent with the opinions expressed 
in this section. The inspiration of the sacred writers I 
believe to have consisted in the fulness of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit specially raising them to, and ena- 
bling them for, their work, in a@ manner which distin- 





* Prolegomena, Chap. I. § IV. 
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guishes them from all other writers in the world, and their 
work from ali other works. 'The men were full of the 
Holy Ghost, the books are the pouring out of that ful- 
ness through the men,— the conservation of the treasure 
in earthen vessels. The treasure is ours in all its rich- 
ness, but it is ours as only it can be ours, in the imper- 
fections of human speech, in the limitation of human 
thought, in the variety incident first to individual char- 
acter, and then to manifold transcription and the lapse 
of ages.” * 

We heartily accord with these noble statements. The 
passages which we have last quoted from Mr. Alford, 
if they were left without illustration, might be pro- 
nounced vague and dubious. We therefore add in il- 
lustration of them a passage which precedes them in 
his own Dissertation. 

“There are certain minor points of accuracy or inac- 
curacy of which human research suffices to inform men, 
and on which, from want of that research, it is often 
the practice to speak vaguely and inexactly. Such are 
sometimes the conventionally received distances from 
place to place; such are the common accounts of phe- 
nomena in natural history, &c. Now in matters of this 
kind the Evangelists and Apostles were not supernatu- 
rally informed, but left, in common with others, to the 
guidance of their natural faculties. ‘The same may be 
said of citations and dates from history. In the last 
apology of Stephen, which he spoke being full of the 
Holy Ghost, and with divine influence beaming from 
his countenance, we have at least two demonstrable 
historical inaccuracies. And the occurrence of similar 
ones in the Gospels does not in any way affect the in- 
spiration or the veracity of the Evangelists.” ~ Again 
we say, he speaks for us. 

Turning to the passage in Acts vii. 14, 16, where 
Stephen, as Mr. Alford suggests, “in haste or inadver- 
tence,” made these two “ mistakes,’ — of naming three 
score and fifteen souls instead of seventy, and calling the 
burial-place Sychem instead of Hebron,—we find the 
following manly comment from our author. 

“The fact of the mistake occurring where it does, will 





* Proleg. Chap. I. § VI. + Ibid. 
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be far more instructive to the Christian student than the 
most ingenious solution of the difficulty could be, if it 
teaches him fearlessly and honestly to recognize the 
phenomena presented by the text of Scripture, instead 
of wresting them to suit a preconceived theory.” 

Similar to this is Mr. Alford’s comment on 1 Cor. x. 
8, where the Apostle mistakes 23,000 for 24,000 (see 
Numbers xxv. 9): “ Probably set down here from mem- 
ory. ‘The subtilties of commentators in order to escape 
the inference [of error in the Apostle] are discreditable 
alike to themselves and the cause of sacred truth.” 

On Romans xiii. 11 our author comments thus, in 
reference to the much vexed matter of the Apostolic 
delusion as to the immediate coming of the end of the 
world: “ A fair exegesis of this passage can hardly fail 
to recognize the fact, that the Apostle here as elsewhere 
(1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51) speaks of the coming 
of our Lord as rapidly approaching. Professor Stuart 
(Commentary on Romans, p. 521) is shocked at the 
idea, as being inconsistent with the inspiration of his 
writings. How this can be, 1 am ata loss to imagine 
[then quoting Mark xiii. 32]. And to reason, as Stuart 
does, that, because Paul corrects, in the Thessalonians, 
the mistake of imagining it to be immediately at hand, 
therefore he did not himself expect it soon, is surely 
quite beside the purpose.” 

It is possible that Mr. Alford may not have looked 
carefully through all the pages of Professor Stuart’s 
voluminous Commentary; if he had, he could scarcely 
have failed at being amused or startled by what we are 
about to quote. When we consider how Unitarians 
have been berated for saying substantially what we are 
now to read, we remind ourselves that the odor of Or- 
thodoxy will often neutralize the flavor of heresy. Re- 
calling the horror with which, at the opening of our 
controversy, the assertion that the Apostles might pos- 
sibly be mistaken, was received from our side, let the 
reader mark how frankly Professor Stuart could say the 
same under the protection of his Orthodox reputation. 
In his comment on Rom. i. 13 he writes: “ One thing is 
clear, that the Apostles were not uniformly and always 
guided, in all their thoughts, desires, and purposes, by 
an infallible spirit of inspiration. Those who plead for 
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such a wniform inspiration may seem to be zealous for 
the honor of the Apostles and founders of Christianity, 
but they do in fact cherish a mistaken zeal. Those who 
maintain the wniform inspiration of the Apostles, and 
yet admit (as they are compelled to do) their errors in 
purpose, word, and action, do in effect obscure the glory 
of inspiration by reducing inspired and uninspired men 
to the same level. Tio my own mind, nothing appears 
more certain than that inspiration in any respect what- 
ever was not abiding and uniform with Apostles or any 
of the primitive Christians. [To Jesus only, adds the 
commentator, was unmeasured and permanent inspira- 
tion given.] This view of the subject frees it from 
many and most formidable difficulties. It assigns to 
the Saviour the pre-eminence which is justly due. It 
accounts for the mistakes and errors of his Apostles. 
At the same time it does not detract in the least degree 
from the certainty and validity of the Apostolic sayings 
and doings, when these ministers of the Gospel were 
under the special influence of the Spirit of God.” 
“When they were under,” &c. We draw the reader’s 
attention to this loose but convenient expression of Pro- 
fessor Stuart, but must leave the point without further 


_ remark, except the simple suggestion that an admission 
_of a single instance of mistake, or error “in purpose, 
' word, or action” in the Apostles, impairs the inspired 
-infallibility of their teachings and writings, and leaves 
“every reader to draw the line as best he can in deciding 


the authority of Scripture. 
' Dr. Arnold candidly yields the point that Paul did 
érroneously believe and teach that the world was com- 
i to an end in his own generation.” Mr. Stanley, also 
Oxford, another of the advanced minds of the Eng- 
lish Church, the biographer of Dr. Arnold, and the son 
and biographer of the good Bishop of Norwich, makes 
the same admission. Mr. Stanley seems to feel less 
anxiety in allowing Paul’s error here, than in reference 
to another serious matter. The Apostle, in that pre- 
cious chapter to the Corinthians on the Resurrection (1 
Cor. xv.), asks, “ What shall they do which are baptized 
for the dead, if the dead rise not at all?” (ver. 29.) Mr. 





* Christian Life, Notes, pp. 488, 489. 
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Stanley remarks upon these words: “ Their natural sig- 
nification undoubtedly is, ‘ Those who are baptized vica- 
riously for the dead,’ and this meaning is strongly con- 
firmed by finding that there were some sects in the first 
three centuries, one at least of which extends back to 
the Apostolical age, who had this practice. From Chry- 
sostom we learn (accompanied by an apology for con- 
vulsing his audience with laughter at the account of a 
ceremony so ridiculous) that, ‘after a catechumen [dying 
unbaptized] was dead,’ (implying that it was chiefly in 
such cases that it took place,) ‘they hid a living man 
under the bed of the deceased; then coming to the dead 
man they spoke to him, and asked him whether he 
would receive baptism; and he making no answer, the 
other replied in his stead, and so they baptized the living 
for the dead.”’”* Here the Apostle evidently adduces 
the disappointment of those who practised such a super- 
stition, as one of the deplorable disappointments of a 
Christian’s faith which would result from the falsifica- 
tion of his doctrine of the resurrection. How could he 
make such a reference in a way rather to countenance 
than rebuke the superstition? Mr. Stanley notes the 
methods to which recourse has been had for “ escaping 
from the difficulty.” He himself accounts it to the 
Apostle’s habit “ of accommodation to the feelings and 
opinions” of those whom he addressed, as in “his fre- 
quent adoption of reasonings founded on the allégorical 
interpretation of the Old T’estament, in which, indeed, 
the Apostle may, to a certain extent, have shared him- 
self,’ &e. 

Mr. Jowett, in his work on some of Paul’s Epistles, 
even treats us to an essay on the Apostle’s mistake in 
reference to the end of the world, and other subjects on 
which he was inerror. The discussion is a reverent one, 
but it goes deep into the heart of a matter vital to this 
question of inspired infallibility in the teachings and 
writings embraced in the Bible. The single point of 
an error as to the immediate conflagration of the world, 
if confined to its own subject-matter, might seem of 
limited importance; but the question forces itself upon 
the thought of a serious and inquisitive reader, May 





* Stanley on Corinthians, Vol. I. p. 372. 
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not the Apostle’s expectation on this point have affected 
all his teachings, have colored all his doctrines; and es- 
pecially, did it not intensify, aggravate, and throw out of 
just proportions, his relative estimate of a Christian’s duty 
to despise this life, in reference to a life to come? An in- 
terest in the affairs of this world, in marrying and giving 
in marriage, in buying and selling, in providing for and 
educating one’s children, and in establishing the institu- 
tions of society on a firm foundation,— an interest in 
such matters of reasonable forethought, is one thing, if 
the consummation of all terrestrial concerns is to be 
looked for within a score of years, and it is a wholly 
different thing if “the time is not short,’ and “the da 
of the Lord is not at hand.” It might not be difficult to 
show that the alarmed and expectant state, the forced su- 
periority to all worldly interests, and the tone of “heav- 
enly-mindedness,” which the Apostle commended to his 
converts in view of the coming of the Lord while some 
of his generation were yet alive, have introduced some 
exaggerated or disproportioned conceptions into the idea 
of “true piety.” Certainly the fact that “the coming 
of the Lord” may be realized to any one of us individ- 
ually at any moment of our uncertain lives, will make 
motives drawn from such a possibility always harmless 
and always of a wholesome influence over us. Still 
the question whether the Apostles believed that this 
world was to be the scene of Christian conflict during 
unnumbered ages of the slow triumph of the kingdom of 
God, or that it was to be burned up and its judgment 
sealed within a score or two of years, cannot be regarded 
as irrelevant to a discussion of the inspired infallibility 
of their teachings. 

And this question does but logically and fairly open 
the way to yet another question, which goes deeper into 
the profound speculations of our modern Christian com- 
mentators. Mr. Stanley puts the query in this plain 
form: ‘Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles 
the same as the representation of Christ in the Gospels? 
Is the ‘Gospel’ of the Evangelical Apostle different 
from the ‘Gospel’ of the Evangelistic narratives?” * 
We know that some of the fellow-laborers of Paul in- 





* Stanley on Corinthians, Vol. II. p. 276. 
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timated that he “had not seen the Lord Jesus,” that 
he was not truly an “ Apostle of Christ,” and that “he 
taught things contrary to Christ’s teaching.” ‘The phe- 
nomena which indicate diversity of view or doctrine 
among the Apostles must of course engage our atten- 
tion. We must remember that the Judaizing party was 
not confined to uninspired disciples, but involved the 
heralds of the Gospel also. Therefore it is not wholly 
without a show of reason that some scholarly critics 
have declared, and some unlearned readers have imag- 
ined, that when amid local controversies and under tech- 
nicalities of language the Gospel was preached in Ju- 
dea, Samaria, Asia Minor, and Rome, the simplicity of 
its pure evangelic doctrine was to a perceptible -degree 
impaired. Orthodoxy, on the one hand, objects to what 
it calls the ingenuities of Unitarian criticism in putting 
a gloss upon the technicalities or the rhetoric of some 
sentences in the Epistles; but on the other hand it works 
up most elaborate and intricate speculations upon those 
mysterious profundities of spiritual experience and of 
“the plan of redemption” which it finds intimated in 
the same sentences. Is it probable, now, that the unso- 
phisticated minds to which the Gospel was offered, “the 
poor,’ the “ babes in Christ,’ whether Jew or Gentile, 
could enter into the philosophy of Orthodoxy? Mr. 
Jowett, with his very keen, but by no means irreverent 
method of analysis, goes perhaps a little farther in the 
direction of allowance for an Apostolic adulteration of 
the pure Gospel, than even our own brethren might ap- 
prove. But the issue itself which is covered by all these 
questions is one that has very momentous bearings upon 
our present theme, and while it tasks the noblest powers 
of an intellect trained in Gospel humility, it refuses to 
be pronounced upon by dogmatism or by the depreca- 
tory ban of the alarmist. 

We hope that we have made it appear that much of 
all this critical work of studying and testing the Bible 
stands above any sectarian object, and designs, in the full 
earnestness of a purpose common to all who love the 
Scriptures, to sustain their authority, to remove preju- 
dices, to ward off assaults, and to make them more and 
more precious to the whole race of men. Of course we 
maintain, because we believe, and may even say that we 
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know, that false doctrine is indebted for some of its 
credit to erroneous views of Scripture, to unfair construc- 
. tions of texts. Those who are not familiar with the 
: processes of critical study have no adequate conception 
of the range over which Scriptural criticism, when intel- 
ligent, keen, and thorough, and still reverent, may ex- 
tend. Many who read the Bible in English come almost 
to forget that it was ever translated; that when it was 
4 translated, it was by men like ourselves, from manuscript 
parchments written by men like ourselves ; that, since our 
translation was made, many old and very valuable manu- 
scripts have been discovered; and that our knowledge of 
the original languages and of Oriental history and life 
has greatly increased. Certainly in view of all these 
facts one should not marvel that there are materials and 
grounds for much fair criticism of the English Bible. 
Nor can an intelligent reader, however vigorous his 
faith, resist the impression, when perusing those por- 
tions, especially of the Old Testament, which are con- | 
temporaneous with our earliest classical literature, that 
the spirit of the writers often presents as miraculous 
what under other circumstances would have been re- 
garded as natural. The religious consciousness of the 
Jews that they were under a peculiar providential train- 
ing, may reasonably and reverently be supposed to have 
dictated much in the records which represents God as 
nearer to them than to the rest of his children on the 
earth. 

Again, few persons are aware what a range of mean- 
ing and interpretation may be covered by a few im- 
portant words and phrases and sentences. ‘The ambi- 
guities of language, its idioms, its duplicated relations to 
sense and soul, the associations acquired by words from 
technical use, from prevailing theories of life and truth, 
and from each one’s own private experience and culture, 
all gather their richest, as well as their most perplexing 
and misleading materials, about the Bible. Scholars 
here have an advantage in some respects above the un- 
learned, but in many cases scholars are baffled. Take, 
for instance, a sentence from the Gospel which has no 
connection with doctrinal controversy. Jesus says to 
Martha, as we read his words, “ But one thing is need- 
ful.” (Luke x. 42.) We ask what the words mean. 
24* 
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Now the wisest scholar on the earth cannot pronounce 

ositively, or give us a decisive reason on the one side 
or the other, for interpreting the passage to mean, “Only 
one article of food is necessary for me”; or, “ Only one 
thing — religion — is necessary for you.” And then 
there is matter for whole libraries of curious and search- 
ing criticism, for learned commentaries and scholarly in- 
vestigation, in debating the meaning of many words 
and phrases in the Bible which have been invested with 
paramount interest by our controversies. Is the Scrip- 
tural phrase “ Son of God” used to express the pecu- 
liar fondness and nearness of a relation of obedient holi- 
ness, or an actual “Sonship” in a sense answering to 
the earthly tie between a father and a child? The sen- 
tences, “ This is my body,” “This cup is my blood,” 
open the issue about ‘Transubstantiation between Ro- 
manists and Protestants; but when Orthodox Protes- 
tantism has availed itself of a certain method of inter- 
pretation in fixing the sense of those sentences, it turns 
against us when we apply the same method upon other 
sentences. When the terrified Pagan jailer asks, “ What 
shall I do to be saved?” Orthodoxy supposes him to 
have been struck with what it defines as conviction, and 
to have been instantly directed to trust in Christ in the 
sense ofan expiation. Thousands and thousands of 
sermons have been preached under that view of the 
text. Is the view justified? 'The words Faith, Salva- 
tion, Justification, Election, Eternal, and many more, 
which either are used in peculiar senses in the Bible, or 
have been turned to peculiar uses because they are in 
the Bible, carry with them now an equal weight of im- 
portance from doctrinal theology and the science of crit- 
icism. 

Another very serious question, which is claimed to be 
exclusively within the province of fair criticism, asks 
whether the use of certain technical terms, and the ref- 
erence to certain current views in popular language, by 
the Saviour and his Apostles, do or do not ratify the 
doctrines or opinions supposed to be conveyed in such 
terms and such language. By the decision pronounced 
upon that question the doctrine of a Personal Devil, and 
the reality of the possession of human beings by his emis- 
saries, will be affirmed either to have been substantiated 
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by the Saviour and his Apostles, or to have been only 
incidentally noticed by them, without receiving any au- 
thentication from such notice. 

Occasionally, in the works of disputants at the present 
day who have had a scholarly training, we meet with 
what seems to us an obstinate persistency in maintain- 
ing certain readings and constructions, and certain cor- 
rupted texts, which have been fairly and fully condemned 
on adequate authority. ‘Then we are led to ask, To 
what end do patient explorers hunt out old manuscripts 
and edit their recensions,—to what end do munificent 
donors found libraries and theological professorships, 
and multiply all the critical helps of grammars, diction- 
aries, and commentaries, —if from our seats of sacred 
scholarship are to come renewed appeals to old preju- 
dices, pleas in defence of old errors, and flat denials of 
any real progress? 

We must reach the conclusion of our present task by 
a statement of the results to which it leads us. We 
have in our hands a volume which bears to us the high- 
est character for holiness and truth. We receive it as 
an actual communication from another world; while the 
alternative of holding right or wrong views concerning 
the book is made to suspend the question, whether it 
can be regarded and proved to be precious and authori- 
tative as such an alleged divine gift should be. The 
Bible has been assaulted by hostile criticism; a stand- 
ard has been set for it by men, which is denied to be 
warranted by its own claims or contents; flaws have 
been found in it which cannot be repaired in consist- 
ency with once prevailing views of its infallibility and 
its verbal inspiration. ‘The close and rigid study and 
criticism to which modern scholarship has subjected it, 
have pretty well settled, in the minds of its most intel- 
ligent readers, the decision, that some qualifications and 
limitations must be allowed in abatement of the posi- 
tive standard that has been claimed for it: It is deemed 
by Unitarians the part of simple honesty and wisdom to 
make this concession, and to insist upon its being made. 
Without forgetting the respect due to those who do not 
accord with them, and recognizing the honorable motives 
of some who carry special pleading in support of a crip- 
pled tradition beyond what seem to be the bounds of 
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candor or justice, Unitarians hold that an attempt to 
sustain such a view of the inspiration of the Bible as 
has been reasserted by Gaussen, subjects the interests 
of true faith and piety to a fearful risk. The fact that 
some persons are willing to avert their own gaze from 
all the real difficulties of the case, will not close the eyes 
or silence the complaints of others. That the strong 
and childlike in the docility of faith are ready to believe 
in behalf of the Bible that full explanations may at one 
time or another be given to all its historical, scientific, or 
critical perplexities, ought not to make them obstinate 
or unjust in slighting the embarrassments of faith for 
such as may value the Bible as highly as themselves. 
Within the last few years we have had offered to us 
the best fruits of long and anxious discussions upon 
the authority and the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Angry controversies, venturesome scepticism, perilous 
and reckless audacity in theorizing, have mingled largely, 
but we must think only incidentally, in the great work of 
Scriptural criticism. We would by no means undertake 
to justify the positions which some even of the most 
eminent among Unitarian interpreters have taken. Far 
otherwise. Our own humble opinion is, that in general 
we have made larger concessions to what threatened to 
be a destructive criticism, than the emergencies of the 
case have really been proved to demand. For ourselves, 
we yield only inch by inch, and then only when the 
necessity is fairly made out, in each instance which qual- 
ifies the highest possible view of the authority and the 
inspiration of the chief contents of the Bible. But when 
any demand is fairly made out, we pay our homage to 
truth under the form of concessions to it, not under the 
form of obstinate denials of its presence. It is with a 
profound satisfaction that we now find in the works of 
distinguished scholars and divines, nominally of various 
creeds, admissions, full, frank, and complete, of views 
advanced by Unitarians in qualification of the popular 
estimate of the Bible, and in the general and specific 
applications of criticism to important texts. Gaussen 
has indeed received the indorsement of Orthodox “ re- 
ligious journals.” Let us see how the mature views of 
Tholuck, as they are now obtaining currency, will be 
treated by those who have heretofore given him their 
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love and confidence. Neander has strained the elasti- 
city of Orthodox attachment to its utmost limits by his 
historical, doctrinal, and symbolic construction of Chris- 
tian ideas. Bunsen and Tholuck have yet a repute to 
keep, but if they retain it, let them prize it as generous. 

If we bring into close comparison some of the lec- 
tures, essays, or sermons of eminent modern writers, 
Orthodox and Unitarian, upon the inspiration and au- 
thority of the text of Scripture, we are struck with the 
following difference in their tenor,—the difference shall 
stand as one of great or of little moment, as our readers 
shall choose. ‘The elaborate Orthodox essay begins, 
takes its start, opens, with bolder assertions of Infallibil- 
ity and Plenary Inspiration than we could make, pitched 
in the old tone, as if announcing the old theory in a way 
determined to maintain it, stiffly, resolutely, and de- 
fiantly. But read on carefully, and you will find admis- 
sions cautiously, timidly yielded, forced out by facts 
which are not to be winked out of sight when such men 
as Professor Stuart, J. P. Smith, Arnold, Alford, Jowett, 
and Tholuck have their eyes turned upon them. When 
you reach the end of the essay, you will find that every 
allowance has been granted that you think is essential, 
and that the conclusion is in marked contrast with the 
beginning. You may think of the text, “ Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.’ On the other hand, a similar essay by 
a Unitarian will begin with perhaps an excessive allow- 
ance of concessions,— with an admission of all the 
necessary qualifications and limitations of the claim of 
inspiration. It will have in view, at the start, the dif- 
ficulties which are to be encountered. Therefore it will 
not open so boldly or defiantly as an Orthodox essay. 
But when it has made its concessions, it will hold reso- 
lutely to the main substance, the essential truth, the 
kernel of the nut which is within the shell. The con- 
tents of the two essays will have more in common 
than we should by any means expect. In some cases 
we might even conceive that, if they had come from the 
same printing-office, some labor of composition might 
have been saved by transposing and overrunning pages 
or paragraphs. Is the difference of great or of little 
moment? 
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We must be supposed to have intimated all through 
our discussion our own views upon the serious themes 
involved in it. If any one asks, To what extent must 
the popular estimate of the authority and inspiration 
of the Bible, as a whole, be reduced? what limitations 
are to be defined for denial? what position is to be as- 
sumed for rebuilding a new citadel of faith? we can but 
answer, ‘The Christian scholarship of this and of the next 
ages will decide those questions. Our province has been 
merely to redeem these momentous issues from the con- 
tempt of a poor sectarian strife. 

The most favorable position for the attainment of 
just views on this great subject is that which is occu- 
pied by a faithful and devout Christian minister, who 
has received the best intellectual culture of his time. 
The most thorough critical study of the Bible in pri- 
vate, and a daily application of its lessons to the sins 
and sorrows, the duties and the straits of human life, 
are the two conditions which must meet and harmo- 
nize. The critical study of the Bible, with no reference 
to its uses “for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness,” will be sure to turn the 
most devout man into the coldest of sceptics. On the 
other hand, a devout exhorter, with his thumbs and 
fingers inserted in the Bible ready to turn to any part 
of it for words which he ascribes directly to God, if his 
ignorance exposes him to recklessness, and his feeling 
runs into rant, will make infidels of the majority of his 
hearers, and fanatics of the rest. ‘The educated and de- 
vout minister alone can meet the emergencies of the 
case. His critical studies, his knowledge of the unbe- 
lieving, as well as of the “religious” world, will keep 
him mindful of the perplexities which faith in its re- 
lation to the historical records of a revelation must pre- 
sent, and will lead him continually to draw from his 
own triumphs over struggle and doubt the wisest aid in 
dealing with the difficulties of others. His use of the 
Bible in the pulpit and in the sick-chamber, as the in- 
estimable and inexhaustible source of all holy lessons 
which have power over the soul of man and can alone 
sanctify life and cheer affliction, will day by day renew 
his grateful confidence in the preciousness of the sacred 
volume. He knows that it is the world’s only light, law, 
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and hope. ‘The very conventionalities of his office, the 
very straits of his daily and weekly duties, require that 
those to whom he ministers should with him believe and 
love the Bible. The measure of his power over the sin- 
ful and the afflicted — and those terms embrace all that 
live —is proportioned to the vigor of his own faith, and 
to the depth of his own experimental acquaintance with 
the truths conveyed in the Bible. He is in every way 
concerned that faith in it should reach the highest 
possible height, and that gratitude and reverence for 
it should know no abatement. For many weary cen- 
turies the piety of Christendom was kept alive by 
the Romish priest without the Bible. It will be hard 
if that piety cannot live with a brighter and purer 
vigor through the Protestant minister with the Bible. 
Let us have no fear of the work of scholarly and 
reverent criticism upon Scripture. It is in the hands of 
men and women who too well know its worth to allow 
it to suffer from the very inquisition which tests its 
value. We know nothing beyond what the Bible 
teaches us in any direction or upon any subject in 
which it undertakes to instruct us. One barrier is 
fixed; one limit is certain; one condition, known from 
the beginning, still stands unchallenged, — the Divine 
element in the Bible always has exceeded, exceeds now, 
and always will be acknowledged as exceeding, its 
human element. The Bible has floated on the sea of 
human life, below which so much has sunk of the 
ever-changing interests, and of the ever-changing gen- 
erations, of men. Or rather it has risen from that sea 
as an island rock, and has heard the storms of ages, 
and has been lashed by all the waves that have tossed 
us and our poor barks. Can we find a better an- 
chorage ? 
G. 
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Arr. VII.—MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY.* 


Tuey who love ease and clearness in writing, es- 

ecially if they have just risen from the graceful flow 
of Prescott, the free and almost careless perspicuity of 
Irving, the solid straightforwardness of Sparks, the 
nervous compression of Bancroft, the brilliant fervor of 
Motley, or the graphic skill of Parkman, will find much 
to be forgiven in the historic style of Dr. Milman. If 
that of Mr. Macaulay, with its lavish wealth, its unerring 
accuracy, its perpetual insisting on being perfectly under- 
stood, is the very finest in the English tongue, that of 
his friend the Dean of St. Paul’s is so artificial and stiff, 
with its elliptical, involved, and dislocated sentences, as 
frequently to impede and perplex its readers. If in the 
“History of England from the Accession of James IIT.” 
we are continually pausing or going back as we read, 
for the sake of deepening the effect in our memory, or 
of prolonging our delight, in the “ History of Latin 
Christianity ” we feel compelled to repeat the same pro- 
cess with the very different view of disentangling the 
meaning, or from a grammatical curiosity to straighten 
out a tangled braid into some natural order. 

In a notice of the first three volumes of this work, 
we spoke with some particularity of these faults of 
Dr. Milman’s style of composition. 'The less need be 
said of them here. He himself, in a short note pre- 
fixed to the fourth volume, says: “Some, even of my 
most friendly critics, have observed certain negligences 
and inaccuracies of style in the former volumes. Most 
of these, if 1 may not venture to say all, are to be 
traced to errors of the press and of punctuation; some 
few, perhaps, to an injudicious attempt at too close con- 
densation of the multifarious materials.” Without say- 
ing — as it might be said — that the condensation need 
not have been so close if the materials had been made 
more select, and if there had been introduced fewer 
names that no one remembers, and fewer events that 





* History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Mirmay, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Vols. 
IV., V., and VI. London. 1855. pp. 1719: 
+ Christian Examiner for September, 1854. 
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have no special significance, we must reply, with all 
respect for the learned author, that our own objections 
are not avoided or lessened by this acknowledgment. It 
is true that the punctuation was faulty, and so continues 
to be; that the printers’ mistakes were numerous, and 
do not seem to be much diminished in the present vol- 
umes. But the blemishes lie deeper than such accidents. 
They are those of study and evident choice, and such as 
none but scholars incur. Words may be chosen too am- 
bitiously or too setly, as well as too carelessly, and they 
may be marshalled together with a perverted skill, to 
which we should prefer the most colloquial homeliness. 

These concluding volumes present fewer points of 
historic interest than their predecessors. The heroic age 
of Christian endurance, with its struggles and martyr- 
doms, had long been over. The great Fathers of the 
rising Church were all asleep. The heroic age of Chris- 
tian aggression had now also passed. ‘The great mis- 
sionaries of a ruling Church rested from their labors. 
Europe was converted, as well as Latin Christianity 
knew how to do it, and almost as widely as it ever was 
able to do it. St. Dunstan vanished into the dark some 
centuries before, leaving a strange smell behind him very 
unlike the odor of sanctity, and suggesting the doubt 
whether the ruffian or the rogue were the more predomi- 
nant in him. St. Thomas of Canterbury had but just 
retired from the history and legend, with his romantic 
Saracen princess who never existed, and his substantial 
shrine that is visited to this day. The canonized Abbot 
of Clairvaux, who has been called the last of the prin- 
cipal line of ecclesiastical teachers, composed his last 
hymn not a great while before, and had his last contro- 
versy with the mighty mind of that Abelard, who wrote 
like a free-thinker and lived like a devotee, and has filled 
the heart of the whole world with tenderness at the story 
of his love and sorrow. ‘The second of the Crusades, 
which this same Abbot Bernard stirred up by his burning 
eloquence, had but lately spent its rage and exhausted 
all its stores of misery. The Romish hierarchy had 
reached its highest pitch of insolent power, and was pres- 
ently to begin to decline from its supremacy, though not 
from its pretension, after the time of the very Innocent 
IIL. with whom the first of these new volumes begins. 
VOL. LX.—A4TH 8. VOL. XXVI. NO. II. 25 
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In him that most astounding despotism culminated. 
And as we follow it through its waning but always 
mighty dominion, and its deepening depravities, — 
through the ferocity and the tricks by which it strove 
to keep its loosening hold on the principalities of the 
earth, and the keys of the invisible world, and the intel- 
lect and the conscience of mankind, — it affords a dis- 
mal study where instruction has to be bought with so 
much resentment and disgust. They are ugly things 
to look at, — Clements without pity, Celestins seeking 
only the kingdoms of this world, and Gregorys earning 
their title of Watchful by nothing so much as by their 
alacrity to overreach and spoil; Innocents like spotted 
adders, and Urbans like wild beasts; Bonifaces who did 
nothing but evil continually, and Benedicts whose mem- 
ory is accursed. 

Under this disadvantage of a diminished interest in 
his subject-matter, Dean Milman here closes his labors 
on “ Latin Christianity.” And he closes them at a 
rather early period; the greater part of a century before 
the Saxon revolt from the Romish usurpation. In this 
he again lays himself open to some slight questioning. 
If there was a puzzle and some confusion at the outset, 
as to where the History of Latin Christianity should 
begin, — as we indicated in a former article, —a sim- 
ilar difficulty arises here as to where it properly ends. 
The question, however, in either case, is one rather of 
terms than of any serious consequence. ‘The title of the 
book may still be considered happily chosen, and is cer- 
tainly a striking one, though the boundary lines of what 
it includes are wavering and indeterminate at both ends. 
We could have wished that he had carried us along a 
little farther, but must be content where he has left us. 

The author has brought to the end of his task the 
various learning, the careful study, the candid and liberal 
spirit, which distinguished its beginning. His high rep- 


utation will secure for the whole a wide perusal among - 


students and men of letters. It will be prized as a book 
of reference by many who will not feel tempted to go 
through with the voluminous details of such a multitude 
of pages. In this view, its copious Index would have 
been much increased in value if it could have embraced 
some of the curious erudition which is scattered through 
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the Notes. But as this could not be done thoroughly, 
and would so perplex the choice in making a selec- 
tion, it was perhaps wisest to leave it wholly unattempt- 
ed. These illustrative Notes are often very engaging. 
In their whole number, there occurs but one that pro- 
vokes any disposition to criticise it. It is where Mary 
Magdalen is spoken of as a favorite character in the 
dramatic “ Mysteries.” “ Her earlier life,” he says, “was 
by no means disguised or softened.” It is possible that 
this means no more than her early life as the Church 
tradition and ancient Art have represented it. But we 
are sorry that so famed a writer and so eminent an 
ecclesiastic should have even seemed to give his coun- 
tenance to an unauthorized imputation. ‘There is not 
the least Scriptural foundation for the legend that Mary 
Magdalen was ever of a dissolute life. She has be- 
come a proverb for penitent frailty. Her wronged 
name figures mournfully in beautiful verse, and is 
built in among the stones of asylum-houses. But the 
slander rests upon nothing except the gratuitous ap- 
plication of a passage in St. Luke’s Gospel, where “a 
woman which was a sinner” bathed the feet of Jesus 
with perfumes and tears, and wiped them with her long 
hair. This woman comes without a name into the 
sacred story, and passes nameless away. ‘There is not 
the slightest evidence that she was the Magdalen, or any 
other Mary. 

The pleasantest part of these three volumes is the 
fourteenth book, which ends the work. It is called 
the “Survey.” In a space of nearly three hundred 
pages, it takes a backward view of “the whole realm 
of Latin Christendom, —the political and social state, 
as far (?) as the relation of Latin Christianity to the 
great mass of mankind, the popular religion, with its 
mythology; the mental development in philosophy, let- 
ters, arts.” It presents a summary of the author’s ideas 
of the whole period, as concerns the clergy and laity ; 
the theology, philosophy, and popular beliefs of its dif- 
ferent epochs; its Latin literature in prose and verse; 
its literature in the new languages of Europe, Italian, 
French, Spanish, German, and English; and, finally, 
Christian architecture, sculpture, and painting. Here 
is opened a wide field for the display of copious reading, 
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which could not fail to be curious and attractive in a 
very high degree; and the author has occupied it with 
so much learning and sprightliness, that those must be 
well versed in medieval studies who will not derive both 
amusement and instruction from it. We commend 
those ten chapters to the attention of readers who are 
not disposed to cope -with the cumbrous historic de- 
tails of the preceding books. 

The following paragraph will give a good idea of the 
lenient temper and discriminating judgment with which 
the work is written, and a fair specimen of its manner. 
The subject, too, is one worth dwelling upon : — 


‘** Purgatory had now its intermediate place between Heaven 
and Hell, as unquestioned, as undisturbed by doubt; its exist- 
ence was as much an article of uncontested popular belief as 
Heaven or Hell. It were as unjust and unphilosophical to at- 
tribute all the legendary lore which realized Purgatory, to the 
sordid invention of the Churchman or the Monk, as it would be 
unhistorical to deny the use which was made of this superstition 
to exact tribute from the fears or the fondness of mankind. But 
the abuse grew out of the belief; the belief was not slowly, sub- 
tly, deliberately instilled into the mind for the sake of the abuse. 
Purgatory, possible with St. Augustine, probable with Gregory 
the Great, grew up, I am persuaded, (its growth is singularly in- 
distinct and untraceable,) out of the mercy and modesty of the 
Priesthood. ‘To the eternity of Hell torments there is and ever 
must be — notwithstanding the peremptory decrees of dogmatic 
theology and the reverential dread in so many religious minds 
of tampering with what seems the language of the New Testa- 
ment —a tacit repugnance. But when the doom of every man 
rested on the lips of the Priest, on his absolution or refusal of 
absolution, that Priest might well tremble with some natural awe 
— awe not confessed to himself — at dismissing the soul to an 
irrevocable, unrepealable, unchangeable destiny. He would not 
be averse to pronounce a more mitigated, a reversible sentence. 
The keys of Heaven and of Hell were a fearful trust, a terrible 
responsibility ; the key of Purgatory might be used with far less 
presumption, with less trembling confidence. Then came natu- 
rally, as it might seem, the strengthening and exaltation of the 
efficacy of prayer, of the efficacy of the religious ceremonials, 
of the efficacy of the sacrifice of the altar, and the efficacy of 
the intercession of the Saints; and these all within the province, 
within the power, of the Sacerdotal Order. ‘Their authority, their 
influence, their intervention, closed not with the grave. The 
departed soul was still to a certain degree dependent upon the 
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Priest. They had yet a mission, it might be of mercy; they 
had still some power of saving the soul after it had departed 
from the body. Their faithful love, their inexhaustible interest, 
might yet rescue the sinner ; for he had not reached those gates 
over which alone was written, ‘There is no Hope,’— the gates 
of Hell. That which was a mercy, a consolation, became a 
trade, an inexhaustible source of wealth. Praying souls out of 
Purgatory by Masses said on their behalf became an ordinary 
office, an office which deserved, which could demand, which 
did demand, the most prodigal remuneration. It was later that 
the Indulgence, originally the remission of so much penance, of 
so many days, weeks, months, years; or of that which was the 
commutation for penance, so much almsgiving or munificence to 
Churches or Churchmen, in sound at least extended (and man- 
kind, the high and low vulgar of mankind, are governed by 
sound) its significance: it was literally understood, as the re- 
mission of so many years, sometimes centuries, of Purgatory.” 


Now all this is very charitably spoken. Though we 
must say that the last period not only articulates a little 
brokenly, but in point of fact falls far short of the truth 
of the case; for those Indulgences, when they came to 
the worst, were fairly understood to have a prospective 
reference, and consequently were a sort of permission 
to sin. It is also, to a certain extent, justly spoken. 
Doubtless, in criticising those dark times, more is to be 
ascribed to superstition, and less to fraudulent intent, 
than has usually been conceded by the Protestant mind. 
And yet Ecclesiastical History does not encourage us 
much to attribute “mercy and modesty,” or any mo- 
tives of shrinking delicacy, to the clergy whom it depicts. 
They are grand often, and saintly sometimes; but timid- 
ity in pronouncing judgment, and reluctance to assum- 
ing power, are the very last expressions that we should 
put into their portraits. It is true, also, that the soul of 
humanity does, by an instinct and with a spasm, throw 
off the frightful dogma, that an eternity of torture is the 
divinely appointed penalty of the evil deeds that are here 
done in the body. We are almost ready to say, in our 
horror, that no sane mind ever did believe it, and that no 
true heart can. But when we see sensible and kind and 
excellent and carefully dressed gentlemen mount into 
pulpits, and there in the settest rhetoric and with all 
complacency insist on the doctrine of everlasting woe as 
the truth of the Scriptures and the safety of the world, 
20 * 
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we cannot build much on the tenderness of those men 
in hair shirts, almost frenzied with zeal and phantoms, 
and leading a life at war with nature. We see and ad- 
mit the difference which Dr. Milman suggests, that the 
ancient priest seemed himself to inflict the doom which 
the modern preacher only denounces. But that differ- 
ence cannot be accounted very considerable, when we 
reflect that the priest could pretend to no arbitrary 
rights in the matter; he was only God’s official, and 
could utter or perform only what was enjoined. 

The latent verity seems to be, that the notion of Pur- 
gatory did not take its absolute origin in Latin Chris- 
tianity, but was derived from the religious conceptions 
of a far elder time ;— from that heathenism, in short, 
whence, it borrowed and baptized a portion of its creed, 
and a still larger portion of its ceremonial observances. 
As a Church dogma, indeed, it is rightly considered to 
have been gathering in the middle of the third century, 
and to have been fully adopted at about the confluence 
of the sixth and seventh. But long antecedent opinion, 
both in the Gentile and Jewish world, made it all but 
impossible that it should not in time arise. That suf- 
fering is discipline, and that the soul is purified by sor- 
row and pain, were thoughts familiar of old to Greek 
morality ; and the doctrine of a great cycle, at which all 
things should be set right, had been devised or inherited 
by Greek speculation. A belief in the transmigration 
of souls into a succession of retributive forms, has always 
prevailed extensively over the Eastern mind. Egypt be- 
lieved in this doctrine of Metempsychosis, and Plato 
connected it with the idea of a state of purgation after 
death. From him the Alexandrinizing teachers of the 
Gospel introduced it into the community of Christian 
believers. Jewish opinion led the same way. Hades 
had no inscription of Despair over its gate. The He- 
brew prophet had said to the under-world, “ Restore,” 
and, “I will be thy destruction.” Hebrew expectation, 
before the Saviour’s advent, had painted in lively figures 
a deliverance from the penal shades; and the New Tes- 
tament itself is not without several intimations of such 
views and prophecies. Was it not inevitable, then, that, 
after Heaven and Hell had come to establish themselves 
as essential articles of Christian belief, this third state 
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should set itself up in the Christian consciousness, and 
mediate between them? Everything was ready for it, 
in the traditions of antiquity and the intellectual exigen- 
cies of that present age. 

In connection with this subject we cannot forbear 
quoting a note which is found on the 426th page of the 
same sixth volume: “ Scotus Erigena, perhaps alone, 
dared to question the locality of Hell, and the material 
tortures of the damned. ‘The punishment in which Eri- 
gena believed was terrible remorse of conscience, the 
sense of impossible repentance or pardon. At the final 
absorption of all things, that genuine Indian absorption, 
derived from his master the Pseudo-Dionysius, evil and 
sin would be destroyed for ever, not evil ones and sin- 
ners. Erigena boldly cites Origen, and extorts from 
other authorities an opinion, to the same effect, of the 
final salvation, the return unto the Deity, of the Devil 
himself.”’ This John the Scot, son of Erin, — the two 
titles do not harinonize very well, and the latter is prob- 
ably the true one, — was one of the broadest lights of 
the ninth century. ‘The mention of him reminds us of 
another John, who had a surname Murray, and who was 
famous among us as a preacher more than fifty years 
ago. He frequently repeated the line, 


“ Let sin be damned, the sinner saved ” ; 


a sentiment that corresponds perfectly to that expressed 
above, and of which the benevolence would be both 
childish and dangerous, if it were not carried forward, 
as it was, and applied specifically to the doctrine of “ the 
last things,” the final consummation. His interpretation 
of the dividing of the sheep from the goats, at the last 
judgment, is perhaps as drolly ingenious as anythin 
to be found in the history of exegesis. The sheep, he 
said, is uniformly represented in the Scriptures as an 
emblem of human nature; while the goat and the satyr, 
as every one knows, are a type of unclean spirits. Now, 
who will maintain that a sheep can become a goat by 
going ever so far astray ? 

One of the most stirring incidents, if not the ver 
chief, in the volumes now under review, is the famous 


Council of Constance. We gave some description of - 


this Council a little more than a year ago, in a review 
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of the fifth volume of Neander’s Church. History ;* and 
with so much particularity, that the subject would not 
be recurred to now but for a feeling of serious discontent 
with the manner in which Dr. Milman has been led to 
treat it. ‘The German Professor tells simply the story 
in his honest way; and yet leaves upon the mind of the 
reader a burning impatience for the day of freedom, a 
deep detestation of ecclesiastical oppression and cruelty, 
which is not awakened by these more polished pages: 
and we must confess that we set more value upon the 
flush of a generous feeling than upon the coloring of a 
tableau. Dr. Neander cannot describe with the pictu- 
resque splendor employed by the English Dean the mov- 
ing pageantry of nobles, bishops, and mitred abbots, up 
the Rhine and over the blue lake; the winding down of 
the rich cavaleades of princes and prelates from the steep 
slopes of the mountains through the “ autumn-tinted 
chestnut-groves.” He would not think of doing it, or 
care to do it. But by his plain narrative of the facts he 
fires us with resentment and horror and scorn at the 
base crimes committed in the name of religion. This 
effect fails to be keenly wrought, and is even enfeebled 
and interfered with,—we cannot help saying it, —in 
these qualifying pages. ‘The wish to be perfectly candid 
and philosophically impartial, and to make every chari- 
table allowance, is carried, we think, too far. History 
should, indeed, be dispassionate. It is not its office, per- 
haps, either severely to moralize or vehemently to de- 
claim. But neither should it turn extenuator or apolo- 
gist when atrocious deeds are doing; and it owes it to 
that moral sensibility which is as important as truth, not 
to impair the detestation which the recital of villanies 
should always inspire. 

And here may be as fitting a place as any other to 
say, that we are not quite ready to acquiesce in the mild 
judgment which Dr. Milman passes, in one of his former 
volumes, upon the Romish hierarchy and its princes, and 
upon the general effects of their influence. The third 
chapter of the seventh book ends with an elaborate para- 
graph of this kind, in which it is reasoned that even 
Gregory VII. may be considered as in some respects “a 
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benefactor of mankind.” This sounds to us too much 
like an acquittal; although it must be admitted that 
much may be urged plausibly, and much ought to be 
pleaded in justice, on this side of the question. ‘The cro- 
sier knew how to clash manfully against the sword ; and 
the triple mitre could overtop, for the world’s advantage, 
the steel cap and the golden or iron crown. And yet 
this priestly supremacy, if it sometimes paralyzed the 
mailed hand, put the firebrand and the dagger into its 
clutch much more frequently. If at one period it kept 
back the barbarian that was invading the earth, it in all 
periods kept down the reformers also who were seeking 
to enlighten and deliver the earth. No one can com- 
pute how much it intercepted and crushed. No one 
can tell the social mischiefs as well as miseries that it 
wrought. We do not see, therefore, how to admit those 
extenuations of a mighty wrong done to humanity, except 
on the general ground that all events are providential, — 
that God sits upon the floods, and compels their treach- 
ery and their violence to praise him; or, as the thought 
is expressed in the famous line of Schiller, “' The world’s 
history is the world’s judgment ” ; — 


“Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.” 


That Council of Constance was dominated by the 
presence of Sigismund and John XXIII.,— Sigismund, 
the imperial liar, who betrayed to the fiery fagots the 
holy and noble life of Huss, which was drawn thither 
under the written assurance of his protection; and John, 
the papal monster, who, after he had been deposed for 
the most abominable enormities, was thought good 
enough by one of his suecessors to be made a cardinal, 
—and possibly was, as cardinals then went. Of such 
an emperor and such a transaction one is not prepared 
to read an apologetic paragraph like the following. 


‘* Breach of faith admits no excuse: perfidy is twice perfidious 
inan Emperor. Yet it is but justice to Sigismund fairly to state 
the inextricable difficulty of his position. He had to choose be- 
tween the violation of faith to one whom he himself no doubt 
esteemed a dangerous and turbulent heretic, and, it might be, 
the dissolution of the Council. With the Council he abandoned 
all the hopes on which he had rested his fame, his influence, his 
authority, the restoration of peace to the Church, the reformation 
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of the Church. Huss was already arraigned as a heretic; the 
Pope, the Cardinals, the Council, had committed themselves to 
that arraignment. According to the views of almost the whole 
hierarchy, and the prelates of every nation, the suppression of 
heresy was their first imperious duty; it was the deepest and 
most passionate vow of every high-churchman ; and which of 
them on such a point was not a high-churchman? Arguments 
were ready, which, on the principles dominant and long admitted 
in those days, it was not easy to parry or confute. The Em- 
peror had no right to protect heretics, over whom throughout the 
world, and in every part of it, the hierarchy, especially such a 
council of the hierarchy, had indefeasible cognizance, could pro- 
ceed, and were bound to proceed, according to the canons of the 
Church. And the fatal doctrine, confirmed by long usage, by 
the decrees of Pontiffs, by the assent of all ecclesiastics, and the 
acquiescence of the Christian world, that no promise, no oath, 
was binding to a heretic, had hardly been questioned, never re- 
pudiated...... Sigismund yielded, perhaps not without self- 
reproach, certainly not without remonstrance which must have 
galled a man of his high feeling to the quick.” 


Sigismund knew as well as we do that he was acting 
the part of a coward and a perjurer, and an accomplice 
with bloody men. The heart revolts at any “ excuses 
for” him. A single glance at the anxious and honest 
features of the Knight of Chlum might have convicted 
him, without his waiting for that steady look of poor 
John Huss, at which “a deep blush passed over his 
face.” 

We are dissatisfied also with the tone in which the 
sainted harbingers of the earth’s deliverance from the 
yoke of “ Latin Christianity” are several times spoken 
of. ‘There is too little expression of sympathy with the 
brave testifiers and victims of that disastrous time, as 
well as too ready a disposition to pass a mitigated sen- 
tence upon their cowled and crowned and “tiaraed ” 
persecutors. There is something painful, to say the 
least, in language like this: — 


** Huss and his followers, in their infatuated expectations of 
leniency, or of respect for the freedom of such opinions as theirs, 
showed their ignorance of mankind, of the hierarchy, as well as 
of the bounds beyond which it was premature to attempt the 
emancipation of the religious mind of Europe...... John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, as among the first distinguished mar- 
tyrs for Christian liberty, and as condemned by a Council in the 
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face of Christendom, have obtained perhaps importance, not fully 
recognized in their own day. It could not be supposed that a 
great hierarchical Senate from the four most powerful kingdoms, 
indeed from all Europe, with the Emperor, who took a pride in 
exalting its authority, at its head, a Council which had deposed 
Popes, would be bearded and defied by two or three contuma- 
cious priests from a remote, obscure, and half-barbarous land. 
The burning of heretics was now so completely part of the es- 
tablished usage of the Church, as to cause, if compassion, none 
of that revulsion of feeling which has happily grown into our 
Christianity. And it is but justice to the * Fathers of Constance,’ 
as they are called, to admit that they tried all milder means of 
persuasion. Even the bitterest opponents of Huss, Michael de 
Causis and Stephen Palecz, earnestly besought him to make dis- 
avowal of his errors. The course of the Churchman seemed 
to him clear and determinate, and unavoidable. In the Em- 
peror his pride and his honor, and even his interest, came into 


perilous collision with these opponents. Was he to recede be- 
fore a simple Bohemian ? ” 


And more in the same strain, which would sound less 
strangely from Cardinal Wiseman than from one of the 
most liberal dignitaries of the English Church. We 
cannot admit such large concessions as are here made 
to times and circumstances. We cannot admire such 
nice balancings and smoothings, when the highest prin- 
ciples and instincts of humanity are involved. We can- 
not think much of the “milder means” that ended in 
the rusty chain, and the dying prayer received with 
shouts of derision, and the blazing pile. We should 
frankly prefer some earnest utterance of admiration, 
pity, hate, to an historic apathy, or to the neutralizing 
charity which finds 


“Black’s not so black, nor white so very white.” 


We are well aware that all the words we have quoted 
are not to be construed with literal exactness; that some 
of them are spoken rhetorically, as representing the feel- 
ing of the opposite party, and not the mind of the writer 
himself. We make allowance for this. But the rhetoric 
is not distinct enough in its intention, nor at all fortu- 
nate in its effect; and it is connected with what is not 
rhetoric, but quite the reverse, a subtile argument. 

The train of remarks now brought up suggests an 
important question, — how far what are called “sins of 
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the age” may be rightfully adjudged to exculpate great 
criminals; how far a perverted public sentiment or a 
“custom of fell deeds” diminishes guilt, and by conse- 
quence should mitigate sentence. The question is a 
wide one, — too wide to be discussed here. Doubtless, 
much is to be conceded of this kind in many instances. 
It will not do to be abstractionists and ideologues. We 
have read and looked but with eyes half open, if we 
have not perceived how wise men are blinded to errors 
which they have always found prevalent, and good men 
are swept on with the current of. a fashionable wrong. 
We receive moulding influences from the religious ideas 
around us, and from the various institutions under which 
we are brought up. But this truth is often greatly ex- 
aggerated, and spread into conclusions that have no 
truth in them. ‘The saying that a man’s faults were 
those of his age, but his virtues were his own, is repeated 
with the fluency of a proverb. But virtues and vices are 
not so easily separated by an antithesis. ‘They both 
have their roots much deeper down. It may be a fact 
that the age makes the men, but it is a more undeniable 
one that the men make the age. Who fix the character 
of any times but: the people, and especially the leading 
people, who live in them? And so far as any one is 
formed and guided by their influence, is it easy to see 
why they have not just as much efficacy in determining 
the good as the bad qualities of his disposition, the good 
as the bad directions of his life? And then, when has 
there been a period so depraved that the light of the 
truth has been wholly quenched, and the voice of nature 
stifled, and the soul has lost the power to distinguish 
between good and evil? ‘There may be greater tempta- 
tions to particular forms of wickedness in one generation 
than in another; but shall we say that the wickedness is 
not then to be imputed? The wits and courtiers who 
sparkled about Charles the Second are none the less 
convicted of profligacy, because it was the fashion to 
be corrupt. ‘The ribald writers who have sent out their 
- works like filth and poison, are not to be excused by say- 
ing that they among whom they wrote were not ashamed 
to admire them. And the bitter fanatic, though he might 
have lived in an era of hard manners and dismal super- 
stitions, is called by his right name — a bitter fanatic — 
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still. He who could beguile and betray was a hypocrite, 
though he might have lived back as far as the Flood. 
And he who could deliberately bring a brother man to 
torture and a scorching death for opinions dissentient 
from his own, was blood-guilty, whether he wore the 
robes of a chancellor or a Genevan cloak. The practices 
of savage days and the delusions of dark ones may mis- 
lead some persons who intend well. But will they make 
them domineering and hard-hearted ? or will they much 
abate the sin of being made so if they do? 

Dr. Milman speaks of “the burning of heretics as 
completely part of the established usage of the Church” ; 
and it is but too true that the world was falling fast into 
the red-hot iron arms of the Moloch of sacerdotal domin- 
ion. But at the same time the children of a Teutonic 
and Norman race may feel proud to remember, that, 
down almost to the very year of this Council of Con- 
stance, not an inch of English soil had been blasted with 
a single brand of those fiendish fires. Still more, there 
sat in that very assembly an English prelate, Robert 
Hallam of Salisbury, who utterly denied that death was 
a suitable penalty for theological dissent. Nor was he 
wholly solitary in that forbearing opinion, then and 
there; and this would seem to require some qualifica- 
tion of the assertion, that “in the execution of Huss and 
Jerome of Prague there had been awful unanimity.” 
And doubtless there were everywhere the far-seeing and 
great-hearted,— humble folks, it may be,— who saw 
such things as they were, and felt them as they de- 
served to be felt. Who would venture to contradict the 
assertion, if it were made, that every truly noble spirit 
which looked upon those brutal deeds on the shore of 
that sweet lake, or which throbbed at the recital of them, 
not only in Eastern Bohemia, but to the far coasts of the 
Hebridean Isles, must have secretly devoted the perpe- 
trators to the “infernal gods”? The Slavic and the 
Saxon mind both stood opposed to that kind of inhu- 
manity. England sent martyrs to Rome, but sacrificed 
them nowhere. It was her own countrymen who de- 
manded that the Heroic Maid should be burned as a sor- 
ceress and a heretic; and a Bishop of Beauvais and the 
University of Paris carried out the infamy. And it was 
a French preacher afterwards — though, by a strange 
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construction, he has been lately extolled as a great cham- 
pion of liberty —who burned Michael Servetus for de- 
nying the deity of Christ. It was Italian bigotry that 
burned Giordano Bruno as an atheist, when he picked 
a straw from the pile that was to consume him, and de- 
clared that the dry stalk would confute him if he were 
one. It was Spain, who gave her language for the 
name, and her soil for the show-place, of that blackest 
pageant of Inquisitorial cruelty, the auto da fé. When 
Romanism in England, like the Apocalyptic Satan, felt 
her time to be short, then indeed she kindled her fires in 
London, and demonized her Protestant opposers to fol- 
low her example. 

We are not forgetting what we have already ad- 
mitted, that in the beginning of that fifteenth century 
England herself was polluted with the like guilt. Then 
was passed that famous but somewhat mysterious 
statute, “ De Heretico Comburendo,” which wrought 
for a while its fatal work. Its ugly title stands in 
Latin, which was an unusual thing in the laws of that 
time. Mr. Hallam asserts that there is “a presumption 
that it had no regular assent of Parliament.” The Com- 
mons were remarkably hostile to the Church at that very 
period. One thing, at least, is true, as Dr. Milman de- 
clares, — and it is a memorable truth, — that “in Eng- 
land alone a statute was necessary to legalize the 
burning of heretics. In all other parts of Christendom, 
the magistrate had obeyed the summons of the clergy.” 
The magistrate refused to do it there. The English 
government then enacted that strange anomaly. It 
was not inspired so much by religious bigotry as by 
political apprehension. It was directed against the 
Lollards as revolutionists more than as misbelievers. 
Walter Lollard, after whom they were named, — or 
misnamed, — had suffered at Cologne, the greater part 
of a century before; and these martyred men were the 
first to suffer in the island that is now called Great 
Britain. The statute that sentenced them was Roman 
and foreign. No wonder that it did not endure long, 
and that perplexity and darkness have gathered around its 
memory. Alas for Latin Christianity! St. Jerome could 
say, “It is not impiety to be cruel for God.” St. Augus- 
tine, from the text, “ Blessed are ye who suffer persecution 
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equally blessed who inflicted persecution for the same 
sake. ‘These were among its foremost standard-bearers. 
Theodoric the Goth was twelve hundred years ahead of 
such a spirit, when he wrote his “ golden words” to the 
Emperor Justin, against pretending to any dominion 
over the consciences of men, or punishing religious 
opinion by the secular arm. 

Dr. Milman ends this longest and most elaborate of 
his many valuable services to Christian letters with a 
paragraph which carries us far out of the lines of Latin 
Christianity, and indicates the wide reach of his 


thought, at least, if it does not define any precise 
position. 


** How far Teutonic Christianity may in some parts already 
have gone almost or absolutely beyond the pale of Christianity, 
how far it may have lost itself in its unrebuked wanderings, pos- 
terity only will know. What distinctness of conception, what 
precision of language, may be indispensable to true faith ; what 
part of the ancient dogmatic system may be allowed silently to 
fall into disuse, as at least superfluous, and as beyond the proper 
range of human thought and human language ; how far the sa- 
cred records may, without real peril to their truth, be subjected 
to closer investigation ; to what wider interpretation, especially 
of the Semitic portion, those records may submit — and wisely 
submit — in order to harmonize them with the irrefutable con- 
clusions of science ; how far the Eastern veil of allegory which 
hangs over their truth may be lifted or torn away to show their 
unshadowed essence ; how far the poetic vehicle through which 
truth is conveyed may be gently severed from the truth, — all 
this must be left to the future historian of our religion. As it is 
my own confident belief that the words of Christ, and his words 
alone, (the primal, indefeasible truths of Christianity,) shall not 
pass away ; so I cannot presume to say that men may not attain 
to a clearer, at the same time more full and comprehensive and 
balanced, sense of those records than has as yet been generally 
received in the Christian world. As all else is transient and 
mutable, these only eternal and universal, assuredly whatever 
light may be thrown on the mental constitution of nature, and 
the laws which govern the world, will be concentred so as to 
give a more penetrating vision of those undying truths. Teuton- 
ic Christianity, (and this seems to be its mission and privilege,) 
however nearly in its more perfect form it may have approxi- 
mated, may approximate still more closely to the absolute and 
perfect faith of Christ ; it may discover and establish the sublime 
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unison of religion and reason ; keep in tone the triple-chorded 
harmony of faith, holiness, and charity ; assert its own full free- 
dom, know the bounds of that freedom, respect the freedom of 
others. Christianity may yet have to exercise a far wider, even 
if more silent and untraceable influence, through its primary, 
all-penetrating, all-pervading principles, on the civilization of 
mankind.” 


These sentences are not, perhaps, in every respect, 
perfectly clear. We are not sure, for instance, that 
the learned author means to draw a distinction be- 
tween the words of the Saviour recorded by the Evan- 
gelists, and those of St. Paul in his Epistles, as to 
their permanence and authority; though his language 
seems to affirm that. Neither have we the least sus- 
picion that he means to rationalize on the narratives of 
events related by those Evangelists, when he speaks of 
“the constitution of nature, and the laws which gov- 
ern the world”; though some might be ready to infer 
that. But there are two points on which we are glad 
to see that so influential a scholar and divine has planted 
himself. One is, that the course of inquiry into the Holy 
Scriptures and the religion contained in them must now 
go on in its fullest freedom, whatever its perils may be. 
The Church dictation is deposed. The State supremacy 
has nothing to command, so far as mere belief is con- 
cerned. Not only must there be freedom of conscience, 
but the religious intelligence must be allowed to scruti- 
nize every written record without stint or fear; only let 
it preserve its companionship with a religious heart, for 
there is a spiritual discernment that must be brought to 
bear upon the things of the Spirit. The second point is, 
that there is good reason to hope for progress in religious 
thought ; and that there will grow up and go forward 
worthier apprehensions of the Bible, and a deeper under- 
standing of the faith that rests upon the Bible. We ad- 
here to that cheering persuasion. With so many re- 
straints taken off, so many tyrannical pretensions brought 
down, so many superstitious abuses put out of the way, 
it would be strange if there were no improvement to be 
made in criticism and creed and spiritual life. It would 
be strange if positive sciences and physical comforts and 
material interests were the only things destined to ad- 
vance. It would be strange if the struggles, sacrifices, 
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and bitter griefs that have been tearing the world’s heart 
for so many ages, should all tell for nothing upon the 
divinest knowledge and the highest aspirations of man. 
Mr. Macaulay, in his weview of Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, has played the advocate on the dark side of this 
question; and he has done it in his dazzling way. He 
cannot see, any more than Mr. Carlyle, much encourage- 
ment in the direction of doctrinal or moral proficiency. 
He thinks that, so far as religious ideas are concerned, 
old errors will be returning, or give place only to new 
ones; and so far as a traditional and book faith are 
concerned, they must be limited by the terms of the 
record; and therefore no permanent triumphs are to be 
secured for truth or practice. But we cannot yield to 
such misgivings. We cannot so read the intentions of 
Providence. Wecannot so cast the horoseope of human 
affairs. The course of history is indeed mournful enough ; 
but its lessons are of admonition, not of despair. ‘The 
will never come back, those days of pontifical and 
feudal abominations, the violence of ecclesiastical and 
secular princes, the ignorance and vassalage of the peo- 
ple. They can never be stayed, those courses of in- 
struction that are now setting onward. ‘The discover- 
ies that are making on single lines of inquiry will fur- 
nish unexpected contributions to the general wealth and 
power of the mind. Liberty is of a vital nature that 
cannot help being productjve. We will not doubt of its 
bearing better fruits than have yet been known, under 
the increasing light of truth and warmth of humanity. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, with his fine culture, his 
liberal sympathies, his genuine Catholicism, is himself 
a good omen of those brighter times towards which he 
looks, but which he does not venture to predict with 
confidence. He can only say, It may be. From his 
former cloisters of Westminster he looked beyond the 
enclosures of any establishment or sect. While he is a 
good Churchman, he is much more than that. Loyal to 
authority, attached to the past, he is not one of those 
who think —to use one of his own conversational ex- 
pressions—that the old ruts must certainly be the old 
road. He does not believe that even an ascertained 
antiquity is the test of truth, or that there may not be a 
Church of the Future wiser than any yet. The realm of 
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England has always been refractory to the temporal de- 
mands of Latin Christianity; and her preachers have 
lately come forward into fame with a critical ability and 
a venturous freedom altogether uncommon. ‘The names 
of Stanley and Jowett, Kingsley and Maurice, will sug- 
gest others. ‘he hopes now glanced at may be long 
deferred or utterly frustrated. Who can assure us that 
they will not be? But one thing, at least, is certain, 
that we must accept the terms on which alone prog- 
ress is possible. The ancient emblem of the Church, 
borrowed from the occupation of the fishermen of 
Galilee, taking shape so often in sculpture and painting, 
and giving name to the Cathedral Nave, is a significant 
emblem of it still. The Church Universal resembles 
a boat more than a building. It is afloat upon the 
tides of the centuries. It can be moored to no Italian 
or Syrian coasts. It must move as it pleases God. 


“ The bark drives on and on, and anchored ne’er shall be.” 


N. L. F. 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons for the Times. By Cuartes Kinestey, Rector of 
Eversley, Author of * Village Sermons,” ‘ Phaethon,” &c. 
New York: Dana & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 360. 


We should suppose that it must be infinitely refreshing to 
those who are accustomed to doze under the droning of rectors, 
vicars, curates,— not to speak of lord bishops, — to hear such 
fresh, direct, pointed, and practical discourses as these by the 
author of ** Alton Locke” and “ Amyas Leigh.” They are not 
ambitious rhetorical efforts, nor are they attempts at careful 
doctrinal statement ; but they are by no means dull or lacking in 
the charms of style, and their practical lessons are drawn out 
from the great facts and truths of the Gospel as Mr. Kingsley 
understands them. There is one feature in these sermons 
which distinguishes them from some of the most popular mod- 
ern discourses by so-called orthodox men. The dogmatic ele- 
ment is not kept out of sight, covered over, and made to give 
place to gleanings from belles-lettres ; on the contrary, it is sed- 
ulously put forward, and we are taught that we can have the 
practical only upon condition of our accepting the doctrinal ; 
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that, in short, the doctrinal is intensely practical, — of the heart 
and of the life. The doctrine and the improvement are not 
separated by a deep, broad line in these discourses. We have 
found them very suggestive and full of wisdom, though we think 
that Mr. Kingsley is sometimes mistaken in his opinion of the 
source whence he has derived his wisdom. 





Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan, performed in the Years 1852, 1853, 
and 1854. Under the Command of Commodore M. C. Perry, 
U. S. N., by Order of the Government of the United States. 
Compiled from the Original Notes and Journals of Commo- 
dore Perry and his Officers, at his Request and under his Su- 
pervision, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D. With 
numerous Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1856. Royal 8vo. pp. 624. 


THE patronage of Congress will give a wide circulation to 
this highly interesting and valuable volume. To Commodore 
Perry belongs the praise of having, with much sagacity and pru- 
dence, conducted and brought to a propitious result an expedition 
‘whiéh Was attended by many embarrassments. It was predicted 
‘by Some that the expedition would be unsuccessful, and it was 
affirmed by others that its objects, if realized, would not be re- 
warding. The ill omens have been falsified, and we believe 
that the results to be expected with confidence will be exceed- 
ingly important in a commercial point of view. 

Dr. Hawks’s services, which appear to have been most judi- 
ciously and ably performed, were engaged by the Commodore 
for the sake of giving unity of character to the narrative. As, 
besides the official documents, rich materials were provided in 
the journals and reports of various officers, it was desirable that 
they should be carefully elaborated into a continuous and con- 
sistent whole, without needless repetition. The consequence 
is, that we have the skilful relation of one mind founded on the 
information presented by many observers. Much of the narra- 
tive, however, as we read it, is from the pen of the Commodore 
himself, and the whole has been submitted to his careful revision. 

The introductory sketch of the history, government, social 
life, jealousy, and exclusiveness of the empire of Japan, em- 
braces all the authentic information upon those topics which was 
within our reach. The rigid policy which for two centuries has 
repelled all foreign intercourse, with the bare exception of allow- 
ing a Dutch trading-post under a careful espionage, stands jus- 
tified by the poor experience which the empire had had in its 
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dealings with Christians of the worst sort.. It is evident, we 
think, even from the cautious and moderate way in which the 
introduction deals with a very delicate matter of diplomacy, that, 
while the Russians made use of the fruit of our expedition to 
take the ground, or rather the water, for the sake of their own 
rival interests, the Dutch ventured close to the borders of in- 
trigue for the purpose of making our expedition fruitless. ‘The 
American Commodore proved himself a most able diplomate, as 
well as a most accomplished naval officer. He avoided collision 
with foreign intriguers, and probably secured success, or averted 
failure, by rejecting the proffered partnership of Dr. Von Siebold. 

We never have greater cause to regret the limited compass of 
our journal than when we take in hand a volume like this before 
us, filled with authentic information upon human beings and hu- 
man life under aspects unwonted to us, and are compelled to 
deprive ourselves of the pleasure of transferring whole pages of 
it to our‘own sheets. There is very much that is entertaining 
and suggestive, as well as exceedingly valuable, in this volume. 
The exaggerations of travellers’ tales, and the doubtful specula- 
tions of theorists, are all avoided here. Men of good, strong 
common sense and keen powers of observation, making the most 
of their opportunities in a new field, relate to us the experiences 
which days and months developed for them. Bating only the 
intervention of interpreters, whose aid, however essential, is al- 
Ways a provoking reminder to us that we never get at the exact 
meaning and views of outlandish people, we can read these 
pages with an unqualified confidence in their revelations to us 
of a very strange race of mortals. The abounding illustrations 
of the volume enrich it with numerous maps, views of scenery, 
objects of curious interest, and forms of life. For the coming 
autumn, reading this book will prove a precious resource in 
many households. 





The History of Massachusetts. The Provincial Period. By 
Joun Stetson Barry. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
1856. 8vo. pp. 514. 


Havine devoted his first volume to the History of Massachu- 
setts under its Colonial administration, when “ its governors were 
of itself,” Mr. Barry finds a convenient title for the second divis- 
ion of his work in the circumstance which turned the Colony 
into a Province, whose rulers were sent here from abroad. 
This volume opens with a sort of summary review and sketch 
of the elements of life and character that had been developed 
here by somewhat more than a half-century of the old Puritan 
government and discipline. The Witchcraft Delusion properly 
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fills a chapter by itself, and the author has so judiciously re- 
hearsed the facts of a world-wide superstition, as to encourage the 
hope that henceforward our neighbor city of Salem will not be 
burdened with the shame of giving to the delusion a specific and 
localizing epithet. The administrations of the various crown 
Governors, from Sir William Phips to Thomas Hutchinson, — 
the first and the last real magistrates of foreign appointment 
being both of them natives of this soil, — are faithfully detailed. 
The events of local interest are related under the year of their 
occurrence, with such comments as their relative importance de- 
serves. The episode of the French War comes in to remind us 
that a collision with a foreign power, which ought to have been 
the means of cementing and harmonizing our relations with the 
mother country, was in fact the school of our training for the 
war of revolution. The preliminary outrages and oppressions 
which prepared the way for the great conflict are detailed with 
a fidelity which justifies our confidence in the historian. Mr. 
Barry appears to have availed himself of the now abundant 
means for faithfully relating the events of the period on which 
he has employed his pen. His judgments are careful and mod- 
erate, never extreme. He betrays no partisan feelings. He 
does not aim at brilliancy or point in his style, nor seek to orna- 
ment or illustrate his pages by parallelisms of incident or char- 
acter. If on these accounts he may not win a share of the en- 
comiums bestowed on more ambitious writers, his work will be 
all the better suited for such a circulation as we hope it may 
largely find through the cities and villages of our State. People 
are very apt to mistake the staleness which their ears attach to 
frequent references to incidents in our history, for accurate in- 
formation and familiar knowledge on such points. They are 
greatly deceived. The majority of our men and women are in 
almost absolute ignorance about many matters of which they 
say they are tired of hearing. ‘The fatigue is that of igno- 


rance ; relief from it will be found in intelligent reading and 
study. 





English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 312. 


Tis new work of Mr. Emerson does no discredit to his great 
reputation. From the circumstance of its being more Jocal and 
less abstract than most of his former writings, it will probably 
enlarge the circle of his readers, and of course of his admirers. 
They will not admire in the same degree, or for the same rea- 
sons. Not in the same degree, because his thought is so sub- 
tile; and not for the same reasons, because his range is so wide. 
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But no one who reads him at all can fail to be struck with the 
wealth of his suggestions, and the fascination of a style that is 
peculiarly his own. These “Traits” are drawn in his mas- 
terly way, with a bold but careful and delicate hand. We rel- 
ish those quaint forms of expression, which are equally likely to 
be homely or grand, and equally charming in both kinds. We 
enjoy the nimble fancy that loves to yoke together the most op- 
posite creatures, and make them pull well; that never plays 
pretty tricks in the air, but fastens itself to substantial truths ; ; 
and sometimes — if we may say so — makes its ingenious im- 
age pass for a solid reality. We are captivated with the gravity, 
that never loses the dignity of a teacher, and yet sparkles with 
the refractions of a sterling wit. We appreciate the display of 
the finest culture and most exquisite art, united to a naive sim- 
plicity that seems the most unstudied of all things. We cannot 
be weary of his sober waggeries, his closely packed amplifica- 
tions, his aphorisms of smiling penetration, while his original 
talent and his stores of information seem striving which shall be 
foremost. 

The anecdotes of his first introduction to Mr. Coleridge and 
Mr. Wordsworth are among the most amusing in the book. 
Coleridge, dogmatizing and pretentious, after his manner, partly 
unintelligible and partly delusive, endeavored to impress his 
visitor by intoning sentences from his own printed volumes, as 
if they were freshly inspired oracles. The solemn compla- 
cency of Wordsworth threw itself into attitude, and declaimed 
three entirely new sonnets before the happy guest ; who declares 
that he kept his countenance, and who even reproves himself for 
having been tempted to laugh. The comedy must have been 
excellent, nevertheless. 

From some of Mr. Emerson’s literary and personal judgments 
there will be a very extensive dissent. Few will agree with 
him that Pope’s poetry is “ fit to put round frosted cake ” ; or 
that the author of the Lady of the Lake and Marmion wrote 
** without stint a rhymed Traveller’s Guide to Scotland.” Most 
readers of the best English will think Southey as “ proper a fel- 
low of his hands” as Savage Landor. We have even known 
persons of judgment and poetic feeling who would not give the 
pure, sweet poem of Thalaba for nine tenths of the streams from 
Rydal Mount, in which the golden sands bear small proportion 
to.the flood. Many will not be able to see any especial glory in 
that passage of Hafiz, ‘* Let us be crowned with roses, let us 
drink wine, and break up the tiresome old roof of heaven into 
new forms” ; and will prefer its parallel in the “ Wisdom of Solo- 
mon ” (ii. 7, 8), as having more than its beauty, without any of 
its rhodomontade. A greater number still will account Napo- 
leon Ill. something more than ‘a successful thief,” and differ- 
ent from that. 
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Memorials of his Time. By Henry Cocxsurn. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 442. 


Tue biographer of his friend Lord Jeffry now appears in an 
Autobiography published after his decease. We have now but 
one more memoir for which to look to complete the companion 
volumes which will go down as portraitures and memorials of 
that circle of friends who gave to Edinburgh a high renown. 
Lord Brougham, facile princeps, alone survives. Mackintosh, 
Sydney Smith, Horner, Jeffry, Cockburn, have paid their debt 
to nature and to each other. How much have they contributed 
to the intellectual life of the last half-century! Lord Cockburn’s 
book on himself we like in its way far better than we did that 
on Jeffry. It is not about himself either in any egoistic way. 
It is rich ‘and racy and wise, and often very thoughtful. Its 
sketches of a perished generation at a time of noteworthy man- 
ners are vivacious and amusing. ‘There is no pleasanter book 
for easy and alluring reading now on our table than this. We 


grieve that we have it not to read all afresh, for we shall read it 
again. 





The World’s Jubilee. By Anna Situtiman. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. 1856. 12mo. pp. 343. 


Tuis is a curious and ingenious, and yet, we are sorry to add, 
since the intention of the writer is so good, a preposterous book. 
It is a remarkable specimen of the subtleties possible to literal 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and of the manifold absurdities 
into which such interpretation is sure to run. The author is 
deeply in earnest, and evidently believes every word that she 
says. She is so much in earnest, that she cannot see how 
self-destructive and self-contradictory are her arguments. Her 
purpose is to prove that the earth will not be annihilated, but, on 
the contrary, will last for ever; that at the final judgment it will 
be renovated and fitted up for the habitation, not only of the 
dead who are raised, but of a living race, who will continue and 
multiply upon it for everlasting ages, no longer exposed to death. 
This idea is not a new one; but in no modern book that we 
have seen has it been so fully explained and so variously justi- 
fied by argument. Everything that can be said in its defence’ is 
said. The obvious objections are boldly met, and, in the opinion 
of the author, wholly refuted. And the closing chapter trium- 
phantly assumes that the view is proved beyond mistake, and that 
the eternity of the earth is as sure an article of faith as any re- 
vealed dogma. The scientific and physical difficulties are all 
got over as easily as those of the Scripture. 
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We can give here but a few instances of Mrs. (or Miss ?) Sil- 
liman’s style of reasoning. She makes, like Father Miller, large 
use of arithmetic, and, like Dr. Cumming, is great in explaining 
prophecy. In answer to the objection that the earth after a 
while could not contain the numbers that would be born upon it, 
she proves by an elaborate calculation that a belt of land around 
the equator only 65} miles broad would give a square rod of 
space to 210 generations, containing each 800,000,000 of per- 
sons, which she estimates to be the number of inhabitants in the 
world thus far, or at least all that will be likely to be raised in 
the resurrection. All the rest of the earth is of course left for 
future immortals, affording ample accommodation. The pressure 
will be delayed for many thousands of years, and when it comes, 
will be relieved by occasional flights to other worlds ; — for men 
then will have the privilege of angels, and can go visiting from 
star to star. But.more relief is afforded in the promise of John 
that the new earth shall contain “no more sea.” This alone 
opens up two thirds now wasted. And moreover there is to be 
“*no more curse.” ‘This, she reckons, will increase immensely 
the fertility of the soil, so that a rod shall yield as much as an 
acre does now. She suggests, too, that the earth may go on ex- 
panding, blowing itself larger, to suit the increased demand, 
without enlarging its actual mass and so “ destroying the equi- 
librium of the solar system.” We are afraid that Professor Sil- 
liman would not consent to the geology of his gifted namesake. 

But another fortunate provision is furnished in the connection 
of the ‘‘ new heavens ” with the “ new earth.” This gives an 
excellent safety-valve. ‘ We need not fear,” says our author, 
“as no bounds are given to these new heavens, that they will 
not be capacious enough to accommodate the glorified portion of 
the human family, even if it should continue to increase through- 
out the everlasting ages.” 

Two Scriptural statements instantly occur to the objector. 
One is, that “‘ in the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” How then is the race to continue? The 
other is, that ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.” Qur author has an answer ready to both. The state- 
ment about marriage, she says, applies only to those who have 
died, not at all to those who shall be living at the time of the 
Judgment. And the statement about flesh and blood applies 
only to those to whom dominion is given, only “to the saints.” 
The saints, certainly, will be glorified and have celestial bodies. 
But it does not follow that the common men will have these 
bodies. It is far more rational to think that this will be the dif- 
ference between the saints and the average righteous, that the 
one will be able to meet their Lord in the air, while the other 
can meet him only on the earth. 
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The capital of the new earth is of course to be Zion, Jerusa- 
lem, and our author attempts to show that there will be no injury 
done to it by the descent of God’s glory. We may quote her elo- 
quent and convincing words: ‘ The descent of this glory, though 
it will greatly change the circumstances of the inhabitants of 
this city, will not of necessity endanger their safety or destroy 
the city itself. Men remodel and rebuild cities without injury to 
those who dwell in them, and the rebuilding of a city is not re- 
garded as its destruction. It was the boast of the Emperor Augus- 
tus, that he found Rome built of brick and left it built of marble. 
Constantine changed the small city of Byzantium into the metrop- 
olis of the Roman Empire, and by so doing we suppose its former 
inhabitants were enriched and honored rather than destroyed. 
And why may not the Lord, the future King of the whole earth, 
select any portion of its surface he pleases, and embellish it for 
his metropolis, without loss or injury to his faithful subjects ? ” 

A serious difficulty which our author does not meet very fully 
is in the remark of God, that ** from one Sabbath to another 
shall all flesh come to worship before me.” She devoutly be- 
lieves that everybody will go there to see God. Yet she can- 
didly admits that ‘* in the present state of things there would be 
an impossibility in all flesh going to Jerusalem every Sabbath.” 
It means, she thinks, that there will be some from all nations 
there every Sabbath, and that all will be there at some time in 
their lives ; and that, as these lives are eternal, no one need to 
be in a hurry: there will be chances enough to get there. 

We are pleased to notice in our author’s view a slight and 
somewhat original variation from the common Trinitarian no- 
tion. She believes that Christ, while on earth before, was as 
truly God as she believes in the reality and devilish talent of his 
great rival, Satan. But in the new earth, after he has fastened 
the Devil in eternal torments, Christ gracefully resigns his equal- 
ity with God,— the Son consents to be subject to the Father. 
He will act henceforth as satrap for the province of earth, and 
dwell at Jerusalem. God will keep all his kingdoms, but Christ 
will be content with one. 

Chapter seventh, in which. the dealing of God with the Pa- 
triarchs Abraham and Isaac and Jacob is discussed, is one of 
the most extraordinary in the volume, both in the stringency of 
its logic, and the familiarity which it shows with the Divine 
mind. The argument is,— God promised to these men and 
their descendants a new Canaan, a heavenly country. Now they 
never had it while they lived. They have never yet had it. 
‘“‘ Integrity on the part of God requires the fulfilment of all his 
promises.” Therefore, hereafter the heavenly country will be 
Canaan. God was particular in the Levitical Law, and still 
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more so would he be in the great promises. The ancient cove- 
nants, Abraham’s reward, and Jacob’s dream will be fulfilled in 
the renovated earth. 

The most remarkable chapter in the volume is that which de- 
scribes the Judgment. Here our prophetess, if less brilliantly 
rhetorical than many Orthodox writers, is minute and method- 
ical in the extreme. Following the literal record, she favors us 
with a list of the companies as they come up and file off, as 
thorough as the official bulletin of an English military review. 
First, we have the trumpets. Second come “ the elect,” gath- 
ered by the angels. Then we have the “dead in Christ,” as 
the Fusileers come after the Coldstream Guards. Then, after 
the various ranks of this body have passed, come on the “ living 
saints,’ who are taken very ‘ unexpectedly.” Then come 
‘the nations,” Christian nations, and heathen nations, the rank 
and file and the militia of Christ’s kingdom. We will not wrong 
our author by mutilating her account of the Judgment itself, the 
binding of Satan, the destruction of Gog and Magog, which bears 
the same relation to the picture of the old Calvinist preachers on 
that theme, that the dramas of the Olympic do to the dramas of 
Old Drury. 

Our author, of course, does not concern herself with the re- 
sults of modern criticism. ‘To her pious mind, every word of 
King James’s version is the perfect word of God. This false 
notion is at once the strength and the weakness of her book. 





La Réforme et les Guerres de Religion en Dauphiné. De 1560 
a l’Edit de Nantes (1598). Par J. D. Lone. Paris: Fir- 
min Didot Fréres. 8vo. pp. 319. 


A coop history of the wars of the Reformation in France re- 
mains yet to be written. To do the work well, one must occupy 
a middle place between the partisans of the Calvinist and Catho- 
lic bodies, without that infidel indifference which vitiates the so- 
called impartial histories of Christian movements. Catholic 
writers have done little better than copy the subtle falsehoods 
of Bossuet, while the turgid invectives and brilliant pictures of 
D’Aubigné are to Protestants the basis of fact and reasoning. 
The book before us is an attempt to keep the just mean between 
these extremes in regard to one province of the French realm, 
where the strife raged most fiercely and some of the best and 
worst deeds of the war were done. It is a moderate and impar- 
tial treatise, states facts as they are, deals justly with the mo- 
tives of the parties, the characters of the leaders, and the exploits 
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of the heroes, avoids insinuations, and indulges in none of those 
digressions which may so readily mislead a reader. Some origi- 
nal manuscripts in the hands of M. Long have enabled him to 
add to previous narratives, and to correct numerous mistakes of 
the rhetorical Genevan writer. It is a signal merit that he keeps 
so close to his subject, confines himself to the time and place of 
his survey, and stops when he has finished. M. Long is a con- 
cise, candid, and sensible writer, reliable in his statements, and 
free from prejudice. It is impossible to tell whether he is a 
Protestant or Catholic, yet it is evident that he is an earnest 
Christian believer. 

His style is unfortunately dry and hard, without ornament 
and without music, so that, except with those interested in the 
theme, his work will be likely to find few readers. It is not at- 
tractive enough to invite or to reward a translator. The only 
really beautiful thing in the volume is the canticle on the “ Life 
and Death of Monthun,” the Huguenot leader, quoted in the 
Appendix, which proves that the lyric poetry of France has not 
in the last three centuries improved more than the dramatic 
poetry of England. Beranger has written nothing finer of its 
kind than these seventy stanzas. 

M. Long confirms in the fullest manner the story of the letters 
of Calvin to Poet, first published by the Abbé D’Artigny a cen- 
tury ago, and repeated by Voltaire. He publishes them in full, 
from a copy made from the originals. In the second of these 
letters we find the atrocious sentiment concerning those who set 
themselves against the Reformer’s faith, that ‘* such monsters 
ought to be choked, as I did here in the execution of Michael 
Servetus, the Spaniard. In future, let no one set himself to do 
like this man.” 

M. Long is a genuine patriot. He writes to rescue his prov- 
ince from the imputations of such writers as Sismondi, and the 
neglect of those who have isolated it from the route of history, 
as it is by nature isolated from the thoroughfares of travel. He 
aims to show that Bayard is not the only chivalrous knight whom 
the valleys of Dauphiné can boast of sending forth, that Mon- 
taigne is not the only wise man who has meditated in the shadow 
of those hills. He would restore this region, as romantic in tra- 
dition as in scenery, to its rightful place in history ; would join to 
the ramparts of Grenoble legends as fine as those that stay on 
the ramparts of Orleans, and show tragedies on the banks of the 
Isére not less touching and thrilling than tragedies on the banks 
of the Seine. He would paint in the character of Des Adrets a 
villany-as dark as that which planned the St. Bartholomew 
slaughter, and in the character of Lesdiguieres a virtue as bright 
as that which gave Henry of Navarre his popular fame. He 
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associates the name of Baudouin, as two centuries later Amer- 
ican history associates it, with brave resistance to tyranny, and 
he rejoices that Dauphine could send forth in Castalio, not only 
a scholar accomplished as Erasmus, but a friend of truth who 
dared to contend with the fanaticism of Calvin. He makes us 
know that the region which could send its children to the Uni- 
versity of Valence and produce a Protestant scholar like Casau- 
bon, had not all its learning shut up in the inaccessible vale of 
the Grande Chartreuse,— that the beauty of the pastoral life was 
exemplified among them earlier than the day of Felix Neff. 
His book has added the names of many attractive places to 
those which appear in the guide-books. We shall not pass again 
through the Rhone valley without turning aside to visit ‘‘ Die ” 
and Gap and Embrun, and to look upon the snow-crowned 
peak of Mont Pelvoux. 





Knowledge is Power: a View of the Productive Forces of 
Modern Society, and the Results of Labor, Capital, and 
Skill. By Cuartes Knicur. Revised and edited, with Ad- 
ditions, by Davin A. We ts, A. M., Editor of * Annual of 
Scientific Discovery,” ‘* Year-Book of Agriculture,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1856. 12mo. pp. 503. 

Introduction to Social Science. A Discourse in Three Parts, 
by Georce H. Catvert, Author of “ Scenes and Thoughts 


in Europe,” &c. New York: Redfield. 1856. 12mo. pp. 
148. 


TueEse books should be read together. They are a striking 
illustration of the fact, that all things have two sides and two 
handles. Mr. Knight celebrates the blessings and triumphs of 
civilization; Mr. Calvert unfolds its dark and fearful problem. 
Mr. Knight is not, indeed, blind to the evils and perils of modern 
society, and yet, on the whole, as we read his pages we find 
ourselves rejoicing and hoping; Mr. Calvert has strong faith in 
the Divine Providence, and yet, on the whole, his book is not 
so cheering as we could desire, because the remedy which he 
proposes for the world’s grief and burden seems to us inade- 
quate. Both books are valuable, both admirable in their gen- 
eral tone, but with neither of them are we quite satisfied. Mr. 
Knight’s treatise would be very instructive to the young, es- 
pecially to the young merchant, mechanic, or farmer, —.a gen- 
uine New England book; and yet, we must add, a little too 
New England, — not quite enough guarded on the side of an idol- 
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atry of thrift, which takes the place here and now of ‘ bowing 
the knee to Baal.” We fear that the “seven thousand” who 
are not implicated more or less directly in this sin would be 
hard to gather. But when we turn to Mr. Calvert’s treatise, to 
study the other side of life, we find a vast deal truly (we wish 
we could add, simply) said, and a manifestation of a very ear- 
nest religious spirit. Nevertheless, the radical error of Fou- 
rierism — we mean its refusal to acknowledge the deep-seated 
and wilful perversity of man — vitiates the discussion for us, and 
makes the book rather eminently suggestive than fully satisfac- 


tory. We earnestly hope, however, that the one and the other 
will be widely circulated and read. 





Post-Biblical History of the Jews. From the Close of the Old 
Testament, about the Year 420 B.C. £., till the Destruction of 
the Second Temple in the Year 70 C.E. By Morris J. 
Rapuatt, M.A., P.D., Rabbi Preacher at the Synagogue, 


Greene Street, New York. In two volumes. Philadelphia : 
Moss and Brother. 12mo. pp. 891. 


Ir this be not the first fruit, it is certainly the best fruit, of 
Israelite scholarship in America. Hitherto we have had no re- 
spectable work in English, in which a Jew has given the story 
of his own people. Infidel and Christian histories have been al- 
lowed to stand unchallenged and uncontradicted. It is a proof, 
however, of the excellence of the standard Christian histories, 
that a zealous and acute writer like Dr. Raphall should find so 
little in their statements to dispute or set aside. ‘The volumes 
before us are not so remarkable for novelty of views, or sharp- 
ness of controversial criticism, as for clear, spirited, and interest- 
ing narrative, and for fine grouping of events and characters. 
They are evidently the result of thorough and extensive study in 
the original sources, both sacred and classic. ‘Those who imag- 
ine that a readable history of the Jews must of necessity be 
an abridgment or a paraphrase of Josephus, will find in Dr. 
Raphall’s work this fancy quite corrected. It is to Josephus 
what the volumes of Grote are to Herodotus, and the volumes 
of Merivale to Livy,— ingeniously summoning collateral testi- 
monies to the revision and judgment of the central authority. 

Where Dr. Raphall has occasion to vary from common his- 
toric opinions, he speaks cautiously, and fortifies his position by 
numerous proofs. The discussion in the third chapter of the 
Septuagint, and the stories of Berosus and Manetho about the 
Israelites in Egypt, whatever may be thought of its conclusions, 
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is an able piece of special pleading. So the account, in chapter 
seventh, of the Samaritan controversy, shows that the Jewish vic- 
tory was gained on satisfactory grounds. In regard to this great 
suit between Gerizim and Jerusalem, Dr. Raphall justly empha- 
sizes the remark, that in it “the litigants, as well as the Judge, 
fully recognized the authenticity and truthfulness of the five 
books of Moses.” 

The History, as thus far published, is divided into “ four 
books”; the first covering the period of Persian and Grecian 
dominion in Palestine, about 370 years; the second including 
the short but brilliant rule of the Maccabees; the third con- 
taining the story of the Asmoneans ; and the fourth, the story of 
Roman supremacy and conquest in Syria. All these periods 
are described with impartial fulness; but the enthusiasm of the 
writer is most marked in his account of the second period, and 
especially of the great leader, Judah Maccabeus. This Jewish 
champion is Dr. Raphall’s hero. He applies to Judah the title 
which France gave to Bayard, and claims for him such honor 
as America pays to Washington. He draws a parallel between 
Judah and Leonidas, to the advantage of the Hebrew, and attrib- 
utes to him the ability of David with the spirit of Josiah. Judah, 
he says, proved what the recreant Roman could only sing, 
“‘dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ 

Dr. Raphall’s verdicts concerning the characters of conspicu- 
ous men are always candid in tone, sand in nearly every instance 
are such as Gentile historians have agreed to. We might, per- 
haps, ask some abatement to the severity of the sentence upon 
Titus, and might welcome a stronger condemnation of the tyrant 
Herod. But we have no reason to complain that Jewish preju- 
dice has exaggerated anything of evil, or set down aught in 
malice. The spirit of the book is admirable, and favorably 
contrasts with the too common spirit of Christian histories. If 
the portions of the work yet to appear, in which the delicate and 
difficult task of speaking about the Christian treatment of the 
Jews will be forced upon the writer, are as free from all offen- 
siveness of tone, Dr. Raphall will be eminently entitled to the 
name of a catholic historian. Good scholarship, good temper, 
good sense, and good English are all characteristics of the work 
thus far; the last characteristic alone (not to insist upon the 
rest) giving it a vast superiority over the slightly prior volume 
of Rabbi J. M. Wise. In selections from the Talmud, Dr. 
Raphall is somewhat too discreet. He might give, without harm 
to his text, more frequent specimens of the curious learning and 
the quaint epigrams of the Talmud. No literature is more rich 
in illustrative proverbs than the Rabbinical, as is well shown in 
the * Blumenlese” of Leopold Dukes, and earlier by Schoetgen 
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and Lightfoot. The few instances of Rabbinical stories in this 
history make us ask for more. 

We trust that a free use and an extensive circulation of these ' 
volumes among Christian readers will realize the wish so elo- 
quently expressed in the closing words of the Preface: ‘ We if 
therefore fully expect that good men of every creed and every 
lineage will bid us ‘ God speed ’; that wise men will approve of 
our design; and that both will strengthen our hands in our 
honest endeavor to break down that icy barrier which Pride and 
Ignorance have raised, which Bigotry and Prejudice have so 
long upheld, between those who are. children of one Father, 
creatures of one God.” 









The Physiology of the Senses; or How and What we See, | 
Hear, Taste, Feel, and Smell. By A. B. Jounson, Author of | 
“ Religion in its Relation to the Present Life,” &c.,&c. New | 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 214. 




















Tuis little book is well fitted to aid one who should wish to 
make a careful estimate of the knowledge that comes to us 
through the senses, and to resolve into an exact order the con- 
fusions that result from our ignorance and inattention. The 
writer is evidently a nice observer, clear in his conceptions and 
statements, and happy in his illustrations. He must, we think, 
have been subjected in early life to the discipline proposed by 
Dr. Johnson, when he counselled, “ If a child says he looked 
out of this window when he looked out of that, whip him,’ — 
and the result is quite a valuable treatise and help towards ac- 
curate perception and description. 
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Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co.’s series of the British Poets advances 
with the publication, in three volumes, of * The Poetical Works of John 
Skelton.’”’ The editor has adopted for his chief guide the edition of 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce, but has found occasion for the exercise of 
all his skill in this, which is one of the most difficult of the tasks in- 
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volved in the series. The biography of the poet is obscure, his lan- 
guage has the difficulties of antiquity and of a transition period, and the 
early imprints of his works were faulty. We may therefore feel that 
Professor Childs has had no easy office in annotating these volumes. 
All that care, good judgment, and fine taste can do, he has done for us. 





The duodecimo edition of Irving’s admirable biography of Washing- 
ton presents now its first volume from the press of Putnam & Co. of 
New York. The octavo edition issued to subscribers has had a great 
circulation, but the smaller size will insure the larger circle of readers. 
The author, having originally designed to complete his work in three 
volumes, has found, to the regret of nobody but himself, that he shall 
need a fourth. Why not run up to a sixth, and give us episodes of his 
own rich wisdom and fancy ? 

Messrs. Ivison and Phinney of New York have published ‘‘ A Se- 
lection from the Sermons of Rev. John Humphrey, edited by his Father, 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. With Introductory Memoirs by Rev. 
William I. Budington.’? 8vo. pp. xcix. and 320. A strong personal 
regard for the pure-minded and amiable subject of the memoir and au- 
thor of the sermons in this volume has engaged us in the perusal of its 
pages. His short life devotedly given to his beloved profession accom- 
plished the highest end of any life, in the deep impression which it 
made upon the hearts of his friends. His blessing was that of those 
who die young, after having proved that their existence is a blessing to 
others. His sermons, which are above the average of pulpit discourses, 
are earnest utterances of a pious heart and a well-trained mind, but 
rarely affected by the traditional theology in which Orthodoxy tries in 
vain to train its young generations, 





Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co. have published a ‘‘ Memoir of the Life 
of Harriet Preble, containing Portions of her Correspondence, Journal, 
and other Writings, Literary and Religious. By Professor R. H. Lee, 
LL.D.’ 12mo. pp. 409. 

There are good thoughts nobly expressed in a volume of Miscella- 
neous Discourses and Papers, by C. Van Santvoord, published by M. 
W. Dodd, New York. 16mo. pp. 456. 








‘¢ Hints concerning Church Music, the Liturgy, and Kindred Sub- 
jects, prepared by James M. Hewins,”’ is the title of a volume published 
Ge Ide and Dutton, Boston. (16mo, pp. 180.) The hints are many 
of them timely and wise, and deserve to be regarded. 





John P. Jewett & Co. have published ‘‘ The Last of the Epistles ; 
a Commentary upon The Epistle of St. Jude. Designed for the Gen- 
eral Reader as well as for the Exegetical Student. By Rev. Frederic 
Gardiner, Lewiston, Me.’’ 12mo. pp. 275. 


Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. of New York have published a ‘‘ Chron- 
ologicaljHistory of the United States, arranged with Plates, on Bem’s 
Principle, by Elizabeth P. Peabody.”” 12mo. pp. 312. 





